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A man has no direct experience of 
his relations with “Society” ; he has 
experience only of his relations with 
limited groups of similar or dissimi- 
lar individuals. Social theory and 
practice have often gone astray, 
because they have started out from 
such abstractions as “ Society” 
instead of the facts of concrete 
experience — relationships within 
groups and of groups with one 
another. 
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The Development of Specialized Services in Response 
to Community Needs 


Laura Jean Keiser 


HE New Haven Family Society has not 

consciously developed a program with 
specialized services but the changes that 
have come have grown up pretty definitely 
from experiences in and with the community 
and its agencies. As in other cities, our 
case load soared during the depression and 
not until 1933 did it seem possible to trans- 
fer nearly two-thirds of it to the public 
department. Again as in other cities, this 
meant revamping our program; it meant 
careful analysis of our practitioners to see 
whether their preparation and skills were 
related to the newly articulated program, 
and of the Board of Directors to see whether 
it was in sympathy with an attempt at a 
program limited in numbers, with emphasis 
on individual need rather than on large 
scale service. As a result of these cogita- 
tions, first, the Board was increased from 
twelve to eighteen, second, some time was 
spent in articulating functions which were 
not new or radical but pretty much what 
we were all thinking in 1933, and third, we 
established certain standards of equipment 
and training for our case workers. We also 
accepted some responsibility for offering 
field work training to students from a school 
of social work and for a consultation service 
with agencies or individuals in the com- 
munity who might request it. 

How the community was to become 
accustomed to and accept us in this limited 
area became our immediate problem. We 
began to look for ways of offering positive 
help on certain kinds of situations instead of 
saying “no” when unsuitable cases were 
brought to us. It was from this thinking 
that some of our services to certain com- 
munity groups grew up—and never because 
we saw our agency as anything but one for 


fairly general family case work. Our effort 
was directed toward developing a whole- 
some respect in ourselves and others for the 
kind of constructive and preventive services 
that were classically those offered by a 
family agency. 


WHEN we had revamped our Board one 
of the first questions that came up was why 
we had only two or three ministers on a 
Board where formerly half of the members 
were ministers. Though we didn’t hear 
them expressed, we felt that this query 
might indicate other questions in the minds 
of the clergy. Did we, as social workers, 
fail to see the importance of the church? 
Were case workers trying to offer some- 
thing that was formerly given by consulta- 
tion between minister and parishioner? To 
try to answer some of these questions, one 
of the supervisors made it one of her special 
jobs to call on some of the churches from 
whom we had had referrals in the past. .We 
also addressed the Federation of Churches, 
giving case examples and inviting them to 
consult us on situations where we might 
help. The outcome of this was that enough 
referrals for case work service came from 
three large parishes to justify for the time 
being the assignment of a worker one-half 
day 2 week to each of them for consultation 
with minister, church workers, or members 
who might want to talk about church or per- 
sonal problems. Many of these were short- 
time consultation cases, but others were ab- 
sorbed into our case load. We found our- 
selves in demand for discussions with young 
people’s groups; with brides- and grooms- 
to-be; for help with budgeting problems; 
and even for confidential discussions of the 
disturbing behavior of certain active and im- 
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portant church members (which we were 
able to direct toward a better understanding 
of motivations of behavior). We were 
finally asked for a full time worker to serve 
the Federation of Churches; we regretted 
that we were unable to grant this request 
because of staff and budget limitations and 
felt that we should have foreseen this con- 
tingency. Actually, however, the Federa- 
tion feels closer to us than it has in the past. 
It knows that we respect the place of the 
church. We have given courses for minis- 
ters, as well as for students at the two local 
divinity schools, and we are frequently asked 
for discussions in the churches. Our own 
active interest in and respect for the part 
that the church plays in a satisfying family 
and personal life has done something to re- 
assure some of the churches. We see this 
consultation service with churches, then, as 
part of an interpretative function which we 
may or may not continue—depending on 
whether, as understanding grows, the min- 
isters in churches feel more free without 
liaison service to refer certain kinds of 
clients and whether they find us helpful 
enough to want to consult with us. At the 
moment it seems important to continue to 
set aside some time for such service. 

We happen to own, and a local newspaper 
supports, a so-called Fresh Air Camp. In 
searching for other means of interpretation, 
we decided to try to harness camp activities 
to case work more intelligently. We had 
formerly invited other agencies to send us 
names of children whom they wished us to 
accept for camp and a worker from our 
staff had called on the families, and sorted 
and eliminated until the lists were small 
enough. We decided to try allotting a cer- 
tain number to each agency, leaving to it the 
full responsibility for selection. We dis- 
cussed with the agencies our feeling that 
ours was not just a camp where a child 
might gain a few pounds (that could be 
done during the year with milk and food) 
but that it was an opportunity to know what 
was happening to children in families where 
the strains were too great. Beginning 
behavior difficulties might be helped, the 
ingrowing child observed. Twenty-four 
hours a day for two-week periods with an 
observant counselor could produce much 
that would be helpful throughout the year; 


sometimes two weeks’ absence from a 
child gave the family time to see more 
clearly how he needed help. We assigned 
one person to these consultations with agen- 
cies and a year later were able to arrange 
for a case worker to spend part time at 
camp. The counselors were chosen be- 
cause of their experience and education, 
their interest in people, and their willing- 
ness to see camp as part of the year’s growth 
for the child instead of as an isolated ex- 
perience. The result of this has been fuller 
reports, closer work through the year with 
other agencies, the gradually increasing use 
of the camp as a case work tool, and the 
referral of cases throughout the year, par- 
ticularly by- health agencies, for case work 
study. Because we related our program to 
the agencies’ needs, but left the responsi- 
bility for selection of children to them, and 
because we have really given them some- 
thing useful both in discussions of the chil- 
dren and in later taking some of the cases 
for case work treatment, this supposedly 
specialized service has been most useful to 
our general program. 

A third experiment grew up from need 
not so much for interpretation but for help 
in making our own case work treatment 
more effective. Some of our quite emo- 
tionally disturbed clients obviously needed 
outside interests and yet no existing groups 
felt that they could be accepted. These 
clients ranged in age from 17 to 72, in edu- 
cation from “no schooling” to a Master’s 
Degree. There seemed to be no common 
interest, but we did find one (though it was 
more or less artificial) and the group has 
been going for over two years under the 
guidance of a case worker who has had some 
group work experience. It is now really a 
“natural” group—even group workers ad- 
mit that. Our problem today is whether 
and how it can be transferred to a group 
work agency, for in this group there is a real 
and pressing need for the gentle skill of the 
case worker as well as of the group worker 
in keeping such disturbed people functioning 
together happily and constructively. 

The part-time assistance of a psychiatrist 
and of a nutritionist is primarily helpful to 
the case work staff, but also influences cer- 
tain referrals and applications from the 
community. A member of the community 
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will refer a young couple, or they them- 
selves will apply, for help in budgeting— 
but not because of marital difficulty though 
that frequently comes out later. Occasion- 
ally clients are willing to see a “ specialist ” 
at the Family Society, but would never con- 
sent to go to the clinic where they think only 
“kind of crazy” people go. 

Our last specialized job grew out of a 
study of day nurseries made by the Council 
of Social Agencies. This study concluded: 

Good service to families who find themselves 
unable to solve their own problems cannot be given 
unless the whole range of social services available 
in the community is considered in relation to the 
needs in these families. A considerable proportion 
of the families applying for nursery care for their 
children are really in need of other forms of serv- 
ice, either as an alternative to nursery care, or in 
combination with it. Day nursery care is too «ften 
regarded as a complete answer to family needs, 
rather than as a “tool for treatment,” to be used 
in connection with a well-rounded plan for case 
work service to the family. . . . Intake and case 
work service on day nursery cases is a logical 
responsibility of a family agency. Such an agency 
is not only equipped by experience and personnel 
to assume and develop the responsibility for in- 
vestigation of day nursery applications but, more 
often than any other agency, it would appropri- 
ately carry the major responsibility for case work 
treatment of a broad nature. 

As a result of this recommendation we 
employed in November, 1936, a mature case 
worker who handles all applications for one 
of the day nurseries. Our Board has been 
definite in its feeling that case work service 
must not stop at intake but must continue 
if there is need for treatment of the social, 
health, and economic problems which occa- 
sioned the application for use of the nursery. 
If the children are not admitted, the case is 
frequently absorbed into our regular case 
load—if not referred to some other agency 
better equipped to give the service needed. 
If the children are admitted, the day nursery 
case worker carries the family. In some 
cases the treatment is focused on the family 
and in others on the child. Frequently the 
day nursery school teacher takes major re- 
sponsibility for the development of a difficult 
child and for some interpretation to the 
family, whose problems have been discussed 
with her by the case worker. In others, the 
case worker takes greater responsibility for 
treatment but keeps the nursery director 
informed so that she can understand the 
implications in the behavior of the child. In 
the course of the two years we have come 
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to feel that a few questions may well be 
asked in each case: What will be the effect 
of nursery care upon the structure of this 
family’s life? Will nursery placement serve 
the best interests of the child? Can the child 
fit into the nursery program? Is some other 
plan more nearly what is needed? 

As a result of this thinking on each indi- 
vidual case, the nursery is being used more 
intelligently by all of us. The admission 
policies are much more flexible. Several 
new groups in the nursery have been de- 
veloped for part-time care—often for two 
hours a day—for help with feeding and be- 
havior difficulties and cases are being re- 
ferred for this service by psychiatric clinics 
and social agencies. This is leading into a 
consideration of parent training possibilities 
within the nursery, and back to the recog- 
nition that family case work is a motivating 
power which can enrich the whole program. 


IN trying to analyze the steps that have 
been taken in adapting our program to these 
services, I am forced to admit that often we 
may have been opportunistic—particularly 
in our use of the group experience for some 
of our clients and of our nutritionist and 
psychiatrist. The effect on the community 
is difficult to evaluate except perhaps in the 
more formal arrangement with the day 
nursery. In the beginning, there was fear 
that we might try to “take over” the 
nursery or recommend that it be closed, that 
we might be rigid in decisions as to admis- 
sions and fees. The present enthusiasm of 
both day nursery and Family Society Boards 
was brought about, I am sure, through the 
careful sharing and discussion with a joint 
committee of each step taken (always with 
case examples). The day nursery Board is 
proud that we recommend relief instead of 
work for mothers and permit them to stay 
at home with their children; they are happy 
that the community is demanding more 
skilled nursery school technic and that they 
are really part of the wider community plan- 
ning picture instead of a rather segregated 
institution. They are enthusiastic about 
case work possibilities. We have learned 
much from them, through having our own 
awareness of children’s problems and needs 
quite definitely sharpened. The Chest, 
though disappointed that the cost: of nursery 
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support has not decreased, is proud of the 
quality and thoughtfulness of the program. 

Our work with the churches has stimu- 
lated both good and bad comment. Some 
supporters of the Chest have said it was 
high time that Protestant as well as Catholic 
and Jewish needs were recognized. Others 
have been just as definite in saying that a 
church bulletin should not carry an an- 
nouncement that a Chest-supported agency 
would talk with any parishioner about his 
family or personal problems—he could go to 
a psychiatrist and pay for such service. 
Actually we rarely have such clients for 
regular treatment though we do occasion- 
ally see them for general consultation serv- 
ice. Such questions have brought us face 
to face with the need for clearer thinking for 
some of us in the family field. Who, really, 
are our clients? Who are they in the eyes 
of the Board, the Chest, and the clients 
themselves? Suppose that. the few, upper 
income clients who elect to come to us cai 
pay, how shall we arrive at a fee? Are we 
sure enough of our skills to know what our 
services are worth in any given case? We 
are all conscious of variations in under- 
standing, skills, and attitudes of our prac- 
ticing group. Fumbling as we are, with as 
much difference of opinion as exists in our 
own field, do we have a body of knowledge 
so exact or scientific that we are comfort- 
able in charging a fee? If most of those who 
can pay prefer to go elsewhere, let us think 
of our remaining areas of service. We are 
certainly glad to see more case work de- 
veloping in public departments and are hope- 
ful that the large group on relief may need 
our case work services less urgently as they 
have greater understanding from public 
workers in the future. What about the 
marginal income group? Should we be think- 
ing more specifically of how to reach them 
through family agencies or are we content 
to have them served. through some other 
groups sponsored by ministers, physicians, 


social hygienists, psychologists, and others 
who may know little about and have little 
interest in the accumulated experience of 
our field in working with the common prob- 
lems of human beings? If we believe we 
have something of value, how can we make 
it more available? We stress pretty con- 
sistently the value of preventive service, but 
how can we discover situations in which we 
can demonstrate it in family case work? 
Nearly all of us, I suspect, live in communi- 
ties where many of the cases have become 
so aggravated before they are referred to us 
that often the individual who is the greatest 
problem is not susceptible to much change, 
though we may often help others in the 
family group to some adjustment. These 
families I believe we should carry for sup- 
portive treatment but, because the situations 
are critical, we are almost forced to give 
preference to them at thé expense of the less 
critical and often more treatable situations. 
Some of the community chest studies point 
up this weakness. What can we do about it? 

Is it true that in the average community 
planning group we speak of “complete 
coverage” for public health needs or for 
recreation facilities, but rarely of the case 
work service needs? The public health 
nursing field states (and there seems to be 
some community acceptance of it) that there 
should be one visiting nurse for every 2,000 
in the population. Is there any way of de- 
termining case work needs in a given com- 
munity? At best we are today serving only 
a handful of the many families who need it, 
if our service offers what we think it does. 
Can we begin to set up criteria for deter- 
mining this need for the use of our own 
agencies and for community chests and 
councils ? 

We do need to learn how to present our 
convictions tellingly, relating them to the 
interests of our listeners. Do our services to 
special groups offer valuable material for this 
purpose and a fresh method of approach? 
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Co-operative Work between a Board of Education 
and a Family Agency 
Emily Humphreys 


O some who have watched the sound 

development of social service in Atlanta 
in the past twenty-five or thirty years it 
might seem strange that there has never 
been a child guidance clinic in the city. 
Closer study of the situation, however, re- 
veals that the fundamental feeling in this 
community is that a child is so much a 
product of his family group—a representa- 
tion of its hopes and frustrations—that he 
can never be treated as a separate entity. It 
is this community feeling that has made the 
Family Society the center for his treatment 
and study. 

Therefore, when, as early as 1908 the 
need for guidance with children’s problems 
arose in the public schools, they naturally 
turned to the Family Society for help. 
Treatment of these problems at that time 
was, of course, on a totally different level 
from that practiced today. In reading the 
old records, we find that most of the chil- 
dren were referred because the teachers felt 
that their problems were a result of the 
poverty in their homes and they were gen- 
erally treated upon that level. If Johnnie 
was stealing it was felt that he did so be- 
cause his parents could not provide the 
things he wanted most and he was treated 
accordingly without taking into account any 
emotional factors that might have prompted 
the stealing in the first place. It was not 
realized then that a child’s feelings and atti- 
tudes had anything to do with his behavior 
patterns. 

The Board of Education continued to use 
the Family Society except for a very brief 
interval when it engaged the services of a 
local psychiatrist. That plan worked some- 
what as follows: the teachers, through the 
school psychologist, referred children to the 
psychiatrist, and if the parents could pay 
for the service he accepted them as private 
patients. If they could not, the Board of 
Education paid the psychiatrist a small fee. 

When it became necessary for schools all 
over the country to retrench and cut out all 
the so-called “ frills ” in education, the pub- 
lic schools had to curtail this program. At 
the same time the public agency was estab- 
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lished, and the Family Society was relieved 
of its many long-time relief cases, and found 
itself free for the first time in its history to 
concentrate on its original objective—coun- 
seling service for families. In order to equip 
itself better for this counseling service, the 
Family Society in May, 1934, engaged a 
psychiatrist to give part time to the agency 
for consultation. By this time the value and 
need of the mental hygiene approach was 
recognized by the Board of Education and it 
again turned to the Family Society as the 
only social agency in the community that 
could meet its needs in the treatment of 
children’s behavior problems. From this 
time on the number of school cases referred 
increased continually. 


DURING the next fall and winter, in order 
to equip itself further, the Family Society 
added to its staff two social workers who 
had been trained in a school of social work 
where the psychiatric point of view was 
emphasized. The majority of the school 
cases were treated by them, working in close 
consultation with the psychiatrist. 

In October, 1935, the already close rela- 
tionship between the Board of Education 
and the agency was strengthened by the fol- 
lowing formal agreement : 


(1) One Junior High school will be used as a 
demonstration center. (After trial this plan was 
considered unfeasible, for several reasons.) 

(2) The Family Society will furnish psychiatric 
service on call, and such cases will be reported by 
the teachers to the school psychologist, who, in 
turn, will get in touch with the agency. The 
Family Society may also use the psychologist 
whenever her services are required on cases other 
than those referred through the schools. 

(3) Representatives of the agency (social 
workers) will be sent to speak to P.T.A., prin- 
cipals’, and faculty meetings. 

(4) Representatives from the agency will meet 
from time to time with Atlanta teachers who are 
primarily interested in handling problem cases. 


The procedure was as follows. When a 
teacher felt that a child needed service, she 
first saw the parents and gave them some 
interpretation of the work done by the 
family agency. She then reported the case 
through her principal to the psychologist 
who gave the psychometric test. The 
teacher also filled out a mimeographed form 
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giving identifying information, reason for 
the referral, symptomatic behavior traits, 
habits of play and work, health record, and 
family standards. The case was then re- 
ferred to the agency through the psycholo- 
gist. The social worker communicated with 
the mother by letter suggesting that she 
come to the office at an appointed time. This 
letter explained briefly the services offered 
by tlie agency, but it made no attempt to 
exert pressure nor did it identify too closely 
with the school which stands for authority 
to so many people. If the mother did not 
keep this appointment a second letter was 
written enclosing a pamphlet which re- 
explained the services the Society offered. 
In those cases where the problems seemed 
especially serious, the social worker asked 
the teacher to see the parents again if there 
was no response to the two letters. 

As soon as the mother came to the office, 
the sacial worker began gathering all physi- 
cal, psychological, and sociological material. 
From the mother she obtained as complete a 
picture of the child as possible concerning 
birth; developmental, medical, and school 
histories; habits; the relationships of each 
member of the family; and the child’s rela- 
tionship with his neighborhood group. 

If there appeared to be any physical dis- 
abilities, efforts were made to have these 
corrected. Local clinics were used if the 
parents had no pediatrician or family physi- 
cian of their own. If they did, the doctor 
was consulted and sometimes further exam- 
ination or treatment was indicated. In 
cases where the child appeared to be healthy, 
but no recent examination had been made, 
other arrangements had to be effected if the 
parents knew no physician since there is no 
clinic available for such examination in 
Atlanta. If the parents could not pay for 
an examination and had no choice, one of 
the three pediatricians on the agency’s Medi- 
cal Advisory Board was asked to make the 
examination at a pre-arranged nominal fee, 
paid by the Society. 

The social worker always made a point of 
seeing the child’s teacher to learn her im- 
pression of him and any further family his- 
tory which she might have gained through 
her contacts with the parents. 

After all material had been gathered, the 
case was usually taken up in conference with 
the psychiatrist. In the beginning of the 
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project it was customary to confer on every 
school case, but later it was decided that 
many had no outstanding psychiatric impli- 
cations and could be handied on a purely 
manipulative basis or through a short con- 
tact and, since the psychiatrist’s time was 
limited, there was no conference on these 
particular cases. 

At first at these staff conferences only the 
case supervisor and the social worker who 
had had contact with the case were present 
from the agency staff, but later any of the 
workers who wished to come were invited 
as it was believed that this could be used as 
a teaching process. Present also were the 
Board of Education psychologist, the child’s 
teacher, and any doctor who might have 
treated the child. 

The staff conference was held around a 
big table in the staff room. The social 
worker read a summary of her findings, the 
physician gave the results of his examina- 
tion, and the psychologist gave the results 
of her tests and any pertinent information 
she had noted when she gave the psycho- 
metric test. The teacher was asked to state 
her impressions of the child and was en- 
couraged to talk freely regarding her feel- 
ings toward him. The case was then open 
for discussion. The psychiatrist and the 
social worker gave some interpretation of 
the child’s behavior and its probable mean- 
ing to him. As a result of this discussion a 
plan of treatment, to be carried out by the 
psychiatrist, the social worker, or the 
teacher, was outlined and it was understood 
that, at any time any one of the three 
thought it advisable, the case could be again 
submitted in staff conference. 


IT has been interesting to watch the de- 
velopment of this project in the three years 
since the formal agreement was made be- 
tween the Board of Education and the 
Family Society. During that time 213 chil- 
dren from 42 of the 59 white schools in the 
community have been referred. In the first 
year of the project, 48 per cent of those re- 
ferred were rated subnormal in. intelligence 
by the Stanford Binet psychometric while 
36 per cent were found to be of normal and 
only 5 per cent of above average intelligence 
(11 per cent for various reasons were not 
tested). In contrast, during the second 
year 33 per cent were subnormal, 43 per 
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cent were normal, and 15 per cent were 
above average. Last year there were only 
11 per cent rated as subnormal, 43 per cent 
normal and 46 per cent above average in 
intelligence. The reason for this gradual 
change appears to be that the teachers have 
come to realize that there is little that the 
Family Society can do for subnormal indi- 
viduals beyond helping the parents accept 
the fact that their children are below aver- 
age, but that with the right kind of school- 
ing they can be trained to become fairly 
happy and useful citizens. In many cases 
the teachers have been able to take over this 
function themselves and to refer instead the 
child who has normal or above average 
intelligence but who, because of some emo- 
tional disturbance, has not been able to 
adjust himself within his group. 

Along with this has gone a gradual change 
in the type of child who has been referred. 
In 1935-36, 48 per cent of the children re- 
ferre. could be classified as those who mani- 
fested an overt or aggressive type of be- 
havior as against 26 per cent withdrawn 
children. The next year there were 42 per 
cent aggressive children and 29 per cent 
withdrawn. In 1937-38, there were only 20 
per cent aggressive and 52 per cent who 
could be roughly classified as withdrawn. 
While it is perfectly true that the aggressive 
child may have just as many emotional dis- 
turbances as the more withdrawn type, it 
was natural that the aggressive child who 
gave the most trouble with discipline was 
referred first rather than the quiet one who 
never gave any trouble, who prepared his 
lessons, but who, on the other hand, was not 
able to mix well at all with children his own 
age. We have all come to realize that this 
latter type of child is just as maladjusted as 
the youngster who always keeps things in an 
uproar in the classroom. 

In the following paragraphs are brief 
summaries of three cases referred by the 
schools which typify the kinds of problems 
coming to the agency and the types of treat- 
ment given. 

Billy Walker, aged 8 yrs. 5 mos. at time of 
referral. 

Problem: Abuse of smaller children. Broke one 
child’s arm by twisting it and put out another’s 
eye with a sling-shot. 

Psychometric: 1.Q. 93. 

Sociological Data: Billy was the younger of two. 
His mother died when he was 2 and his father 
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had remarried. The stepmother had two sons by 
a previous marriage who were always in difficulty. 
Whenever these sons got into new trouble, the 
stepmother tried to prove to the father that his 
children were bad too by finding fault with every- 
thing they did. She frequently threatened to send 
Billy to the reformatory. 


Treatment: Treatment was tried both with Billy 
and the stepmother to no avail. Billy was finally 
placed on a farm with foster parents who gave 
him the affection and security he did not receive 
at home. He has been there a year and has had 
only one fight with the other children. Re-edu- 
cation of the stepmother to prepare her for Billy’s 
eventual return is being carried on. 


Frank Hamilton, aged 13 yrs. 9 mos. 

Problem: Failure in school due to excessive read- 
ing and daydreaming. 

Psychometric: 1.Q. 101. 


Sociological Data: Frank was the older of two. 
The younger child did everything better than 
Frank and the parents frequently made compari- 
sons of the two. The father was very strict with 
him. Frank escaped from all reality by spending 
all of his time reading juvenile stories and by 
phantasying himself as the hero in these. He 
refused to participate in any activities normal to a 
boy of his age and preferred to play with much 
younger children. 

Treatment: Interviews with the mother who came 
to see that she could naturally provide other more 
adult activities for Frank without actually dis- 
couraging the amount of time spent in reading. 
She also gained insight into the fact that Frank 
was feeling inadequate to his younger brother 
because of the comparisons made and that his 
refusal to participate in anything arose from his 
fear of failure. The school co-operated by pro- 
moting Frank as a means of encouragement. 
Gradually his work improved, he joined the Scouts 
and a dancing class. Just before the case was 
closed the teacher reported that he was showing 
aggressive behavior which she felt was a healthy 
sign because she thought it indicated a growth in 
self-confidence. 


Kermit Jones, aged 14 yrs. 6 mos. 

Problem: Increased nervousness and inattentive- 
ness in school. Frequent truancy. 

Psychometric: 1.Q. 112. 

Sociological Data: Kermit’s father had always 
been a rather infantile person. During his early 
life he had been over-protected by his mother and 
later his wife took over the same patterns of be- 
havior. This worked very well as long as Mr. 
Jones had regular employment, but when he lost 
his job Mrs. Jones suddenly shifted all responsi- 
bility upon him. He was unable to assume this 
and began drinking. After a year of constant 
quarreling Mrs. Jones put him out of the home. 
It was at this time that Kermit’s difficulties began. 
Treatment: Interviews with Kermit brought out 
his disillusionment and confusion concerning his 
father’s behavior and his fears and feelings of 
insecurity because of the financial distress at home. 
He truanted from school rather than appear in 
ragged clothes or without his school supplies. 
Some interpretation of the cause of his father’s 
behavior was given to him in terms he could 
understand. It was also possible to provide him 
with a scholarship donated by a local service club 
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so that he could purchase both clothing and school 
supplies when needed. 

These cases show that invariably the 
child’s problem is centered in his family and 
that, in order to help him, it is necessary for 
the social worker to take in the total situ- 
ation and treat it on a family rather than on 
an individual basis. 


IT is not easy for someone who is working 
closely on a project to view it objectively 
enough to be able to pick out the weak- 
nesses, but in reviewing the agency’s work 
with the schools we can see that certain 
mistakes have been made. It has been im- 
possible, for example, for the agency to 
analyze the real value of the project because 
no follow-up study has been made of the 
closed cases and it is not known whether or 
not the children who were helped continued 
to improve. A very few cases have been 
referred for a second time, but we do not 
know what became of the others. 

Again, it has been brought to the attention 
of the social worker that many of the 
teachers have almost no knowledge of the 
services offered by the agency. They have 
referred the children merely on the recom- 
mendation of the psychologist and when 
they have been seen by the social worker 
they had no conception of what the agency 
was trying to do. While each individual 
teacher has benefited by her experience at 
the staff conference, this is a very slow 
teaching process. 

A third weakness has been the small 
amount of participation by the teachers in 
treatment. We realize that this has grown 
out of the fact that many teachers consider 
a child from a point of view entirely differ- 
ent from that of the social worker and we 
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have hesitated to discuss this thoroughly 
with them. It has become rather habitual 
at the staff conference to assume a “ you 
have done the best you could” attitude and 
to outline a plan of treatment excluding 
them. While it may be true that some 
teachers do resent criticism, we believe that 
the majority of them come to the agency 
eager to learn. We do not expect them to 
do case work, but if they could feel that 
they were an integral part of the treatment 
plan they would gain an understanding of 
case work philosophy that would enable 
them to use the agency more effectively. 

In planning the program for next year we 
hope that some of these weaknesses will be 
met. A follow-up study of all of the cases 
that have come from the schools is planned. 
If possible, not only the schools but also the 
parents will be seen in an effort to deter- 
mine whether the child benefited from his 
contact with the agency and just how much 
has carried over. Have all three—the 
teacher, the parent, the child—been able to 
meet new situations better because of the 
insight they have gained into their own 
mechanisms? It seems that this study will 
offer an opportunity not only of analyzing 
the actual work done by the agency, but also 
how much it has been able to interpret the 
principles of the mental hygiene approach. 

A second plan is to offer, through the 
Board of Education, to send a social worker 
to one faculty meeting at each school during 
the year to give some interpretation of the 
services of the agency. This is not planned 
as a form of “ambulance chasing” but to 
meet the needs of the individual teachers in 
understanding a community program which 
was set up to meet community needs. 


Home Management Service 
Elinore R. Woldman 


HE Home Management Service con- 

ducted by the Cleveland Jewish Social 
Service Bureau has developed some pro- 
cedures different from those in other agen- 
cies. The selection and assignment of the 
housekeeper staff is the responsibility of a 
special supervisor who sees all applicants 
for housekeeper positions, determines their 


qualifications and aptitudes, and interprets 
the agency’s functions, the houysekeeper’s 
functions, and the position of the latter in 
relation to the case worker. After an 
assignment to a specific case has been made 
and the housekeeper introduced to the case 
worker, the supervisor usually has no fur- 
ther direct contact with the housekeeper 
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until she is ready for assignment to a new 
case, when they evaluate in conference the 
last assignment. 

In the meantime the case worker assumes 
entire supervision of the housekeeper in 
connection with the family situation. This 
makes possible a continuous service to the 
family by one case worker, and the house- 
keeper service is a part of the entire case 
work plan. 

The development of an “ on call service ” 
has enabled housekeepers to become a part 
of the staff. The housekeeper is employed 
on a regular rather than a temporary basis, 
receiving half-salary when on call but not 
onacase. This gives the agency a depend- 
able corps of increasingly trained and 
equipped housekeepers and the housekeepers 
the security of a minimum income. 

The housekeeper’s growth on the job is 
made possible not only through the evalu- 
ation conferences but through a continuous, 
planned program of training. The method 
of training housekeepers in groups has not 
been utilized because they are, in this small 
staff, at different periods in their develop- 
ment. When the housekeeper is on call, the 
supervisor gives her individual instruction, 
including weekly calls to secure food prices 
in neighborhoods in which the clientele of 
the agency lives; exchange of new recipes 
and menus; books on household manage- 
ment, understanding of children, and adoles- 
cent behavior, which are discussed with her. 

Applicants for housekeeper positions who 
meet the requirements are accepted on the 
basis of a three months’ probationary period. 
During this period their work and poten- 
tiality for growth are evaluated and they 
have an opportunity to see whether they 
like this type of work. This probationary 
period is helpful because many times an in- 
vestigation of references, and so on, is not 
an adequate basis for determining whether 
the applicant can function as a part of the 
case work plan. Those who have proved 
their suitability are then placed on the 
regular J.S.S.B. housekeeper staff, with the 
understanding that they are to work a ten- 
hour day, six days a week, and are to stay 
nights only in those emergencies where 
night-time nursing care is imperative. (The 
question of the number of hours per week 
should be further studied.) 

During 1937, 10 housekeepers served 22 
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families. The length of time that the house- 
keeper was in the home ranged from a few 
days to more than nine months. In most 
instances where the mother has to be hos- 
pitalized, the housekeeper is introduced by 
the case worker to the mother prior to her 
hospitalization in order that the mother may 
discuss the details in regard to the household 
management and specific duties with the 
housekeeper and case worker. She can then 
leave for the hospital assured that her chil- 
dren will receive the needed care. The case 
worker interprets to the housekeeper the 
standards of the family and encourages the 
housekeeper to maintain them. The usual 
types of meals, the hours and days for 
specific routine are carried on, even though 
in some instances they conflict with desir- 
able standards, because it is thought unwise 
to attempt radical changes which might 
mean a threat to the mother and be rejected 
by her on her return. Moreover, changes 
can best be effected through stimulation by 
the case worker and can rarely be success- 
fully initiated by a substitute mother-person 
who is in the home for only a short time. 

In some situations, the housekeeper is an 
important aid in diagnosis as she is able to 
give the case worker significant facts in re- 
gard to the family inter-relationships and 
individual problems. As the housekeeper 
becomes more proficient, she learns what to 
bring to her regular conferences with the 
case worker. These are conducted in the 
office, according to a planned schedule, 
rather than in the client’s home. 

Mr. C, his wife, and brother were driving from 
Cleveland to Buffalo when they had an automo- 
bile accident in which the brother was killed 
instantly. Mr. C died of injuries a few days later 
and Mrs. C also seemed to have suffered some 
injury. She had returned home, was bed-ridden, 
and was in a most distraught, incapacitated con- 
dition. The three children—Shirley 9 years old, 
Bernice 5, and Donald 20 months—were being 
seriously neglected. The only relative was Mrs. 
C’s old mother, who was almost as distracted as 
she, and seemed totally unable to comprehend the 
situation or to offer any care to either Mrs. C or 
the children. 

On the day that the need for home management 
service became apparent, the case worker con- 
ferred with the supervisor, the housekeeper was 
assigned, and the worker discussed the situation 
with the housekeeper. The housekeeper called in 
the home with the worker the same day and 
started to work on the following day. When the 
worker called in the home a day later, the house- 
keeper informed her that Mrs. C should have 
further medical attention, that Shirley had not 
been attending school, and that regular habit pat- 
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terns for Donald had not as yet been established. 
The doctor examined Mrs. C, found that she had 
suffered a spinal injury and needed complete bed 
rest, and gave specific directions for nursing care. 

The worker also directed her attention to the 
problem of Shirley's frequent absences from 
school. Interpretation to the school teacher gave 
a better understanding of the child and her home 
situation. Organization of the home routine made 
school attendance an accepted pattern. At the end 
of the housekeeper service, Shirley was attending 
school regularly and enjoying it. 

The habit training of the 20-months-old child 
was fairly simple for the housekeeper when the 
grandmother was encouraged to spend her time 
preparing tasty dishes for the invalid rather than 
rocking and feeding the baby. The grandmother 
seemed not at all reluctant to turn over the re- 
sponsibility for this ever-crying youngster to the 
housekeeper who seemed to know just what to do 
with him. 

Recognizing the crisis in this family situ- 
ation, a housekeeper was chosen who not 
only knew nursing care and methods of 
handling young children, but also had the 
kind of personality that exerted a calming 
and soothing influence. . 

The family, not the housekeeper, is ac- 
cepted for case work service. There has 
been considerable discussion as to case work 
service to the housekeeper and there has 
been an effort to reduce it to a minimum by 
keeping on the regular staff only those 
housekeepers who, during their probationary 
period, have evidenced a fairly satisfying 
life adjustment. The case worker works 
with the housekeeper only in regard to 
the problems of the family members. If the 
housekeeper brings personal problems, the 
case worker arranges conferences with the 
supervisor and in many instances the house- 
keeper’s subjective reactions to the family 
problems can thus be worked through. 
However, if the housekeeper’s personal mal- 
adjustment is so great that she becomes too 
involved in the family situation, she usually 
ceases to be valuable and is removed. 

In only one of the 22 situations was re- 
placement of the housekeeper necessary— 
the mother presented personality problems 
so difficult that, even though the house- 
keeper understood the worker’s interpreta- 
tion of the behavior, she found it impossible 
to continue. In this instance, the choice 
of a housekeeper to replace the first one was 
made with a knowledge of the mother’s 
needs gained through the previous experi- 
ence, and much greater interpretation of 
the mother’s behavior was given to the 
housekeeper. 
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An analysis of the individual cases re- 
vealed some points that are significant for 
the administration as a whole. Selection 
of the housekeeper with a full picture of the 
family and its personalities is of supreme 
importance in assignment. It is essential 
that in each assignment the case worker 
prepare both the family and the house- 
keeper. The procedure of having the case 
worker accompany the housekeeper to the 
home to introduce her to the family and to 
discuss together the details of the plan has 
been found valuable. An equally important 
procedure is the case worker’s visit to the 
home within 24 hours of the placement and 
her frequent, planned conferences.  Cur- 
rent evaluation of the problems and services 
in the specific case in conferences of the 
case worker, supervisor of the case worker, 
and supervisor of the Home Management 
Service has been found fruitful and effective. 


DURING the probationary period the 
housekeeper’s salary is $10 weekly plus car- 
fare. This is raised to $15, including car- 
fare, when she is accepted on the regular 
housekeeper staff. Policies as to sick leave 
and vacations are worked out on an indi- 
vidual basis. 

The housekeepers range in age from 40 
to 55. At first, physical examinations were 
required but these were usually cursory and 
not particularly helpful. Later, general in- 
formation as to the housekeeper’s health but 
no special examination was asked for. How- 
ever, it seems that medical examination of 
the applicants for housekeeper positions is 
advisable. 

The year’s experience confirmed the feel- 
ing that qualifications for housekeepers 
should include knowledge and ability to 
care for and manage various types of house- 
holds; a knowledge of food values, and the 
ability to prepare meals on a minimum food 
allowance; good health and an abundance 
of physical energy; practical nursing ex- 
perience ; knowledge of and experience with 
the nationality groups served; the ability 
and personality to carry on in difficult and 
trying situations, and the often intuitive 
knowledge of how to get along with chil- 
dren and adults. A major qualification is 
that the housekeeper be able to give an 
understanding, tolerant, efficient service; 
that she be able to adapt herself to various 
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types of situations, injecting a steadying 
force into the home and thereby helping to 
carry through a crisis to a period when the 
family will again be able to assume a more 
nearly normal pattern of family life. 

A study of the cases receiving this serv- 
ice in 1937 reveals that in every instance 
the mother was actually physically or emo- 
tionally ill, One wonders whether the 
mother, family, and community would bene- 
fit more if housekeeper service could be 
offered to those families in which the mother 
was just on the verge of breaking and 
whether such a preventive job would help 
avert a physical or mental breakdown and 
result in a saving to the community. 

The type of cases accepted for Home 
Management Service is discussed with the 
J.S.S.B. Board-Staff Committee, not from 
the standpoint of intake policy in the 
specific instance, but in the formulation of 
the general scope of the Service. The 
board representation on this Committee 
consists of three men and two women—two 
attorneys, a business executive, a case 
worker of another agency, and a woman 
active in many other community projects. 
The staff representatives are the executive 
director, the assistant director, and the 


supervisor of the Service. This Board- 
Staff Committee meets on call to discuss and 
determine general policies and personnel 
standards. 

This Committee feels that the Home 
Management Service has evidenced both 
direct and indirect values: The case worker 
has a fuller and better understanding of the 
family members and their inter-relationships 
in the cases receiving this service, which 
contributes toward better case work serv- 
ice. The case worker, through her super- 
vision of the housekeeper, iearns how to 
supervise another person and gains in her 
ability to crystallize her own thinking be- 
cause the interpretation she gives to the 
housekeeper is different from that given to 
clients or other case workers. The service 
has enriched the case worker’s knowledge 
of household management, details of budget- 
ing, and nutritional needs. Further experi- 
mentation followed by analysis and study of 
the inter-relationships of case worker, 
housekeeper, and family, of supervisor and 
housekeeper, and of case worker and family 
may reveal significant material in this spe- 
cialized service and may add to the general 
fund of case work concepts. 


A One-Worker Family Agency 


NE of the first requests when I took 

up my duties as superintendent of the 
Family Welfare Society came from the 
matron of the building we own and operate. 
She asked if she could set some flowering 
plants on an outside window sill. I saw no 
objection to it and said so. She replied 
that, when she had asked my predecessor, 
the answer was, “ Well, it never has been 
done!” 

This expression is familiar to all New 
Englanders, but especially to those who 
work in a small city whose traditions are 
well established and cherished. It is at once 
a joke and a serious statement. We are 
inclined sometimes to poke a little fun— 
which hurts neither them nor us—at those 
who alwavs have been that way; neverthe- 
less, staid traditions and old forms and ideas 
affect very much the ease with which new 
plans are made and progressive action taken. 

For more than fifty years our small 
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agency has been active. It began as an em- 
ployment bureau during a period of depres- 
sion when work seemed scarce and there 
was much begging on the streets. Such fine 
work was done by the committee of women 
in relieving distress and putting people to 
work, that the city furnished quarters for its 
simple needs. At length, through a gener- 
ous bequest, a building was erected and 
dedicated. The gold-leaf letters over the 
door are fading and now hardly to be seen, 
but the spirit that prompted the bequest still 
permeates the atmosphere of the place. 

As the need for more organized charity— 
as it was called—was felt, the ladies of the 
Board employed a superintendent to do the 
visiting and to dispense old clothes and 
“cold pieces ”—left-overs from church sup- 
pers and:the like. The superintendent was 
often accompanied on her visits by members 
of the Board, and together they decided 
what food or medicine or house repairs 
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should be given. There was also a sewing 
school for girls, which not only taught “ the 
girls to sew neatly and to make garments 
for themselves but influenced them to be- 
come good women” and continued for sev- 
eral years a major activity of the Society. 
Shoes were provided for children in the 
public schools on condition oi regular attend- 
ance. The Society succeeded in eliminating 
“ begging and destitution on the streets ”— 
with an expenditure, during 1887 for in- 
stance, of little more than $1,000 for the 
relief of the poor. 


WITH this bit of background, I shall try 
to describe the Society as it is today, a little 
more than two years after its reorganization. 
It still has its fine traditions of service, it 
still is respected in the community by those 
who know of its work. Two other excellent 
social agencies are now in the building—the 
Visiting Nurse Association and the Chil- 
dren’s Society—a start, you see, at creating 
a social service center which will house 
allied and co-operating organizations, so 
that there can be the helpful and creative 
give-and-take that comes from frequent in- 
formal as well as more formal contact. The 
“ Superintendent ” has become the “ Execu- 
tive Secretary ” and has had formal training 
for social case work. The Board of twelve 
women meets with interest and enthusiasm 
for the work and the possibilities of the 
agency, and feels that, as vacancies occur, it 
is more important to elect to the Board 
women who will be really helpful than to 
see that each Protestant church has equal 
representation. Men just “never have 
been ” put on the Board, but even that idea 
came up at our last meeting. 

This Board of Trustees, incorporated 
under the State laws, meets monthly to dis- 
cuss the affairs of the Society. Three ad- 
visors—two lawyers and a city official— 
have been selected by the Board to help as 
needed but they do not take any part in the 
meetings. One of the banks takes charge of 
investments. The Executive Secretary is 
responsible to the Board; the caretakers of 
the building are to a large extent under her 
direction: this is the entire personnel of the 
Society. 

In a small agency and in a small city, 
there is apt to be less formality about 
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things. In some ways, this is desirable, in 
others it is unfortunate. Financial planning 
has become here—as in most other places— 
of major importance and concern. But not 
until last year did it seem possible to have a 
budget, for there was some question as to 
whether a budget would be workable when 
our income was so limited and almost en- 
tirely absorbed by expenses. I presented it 
to the Board as the old question: “‘ Which 
came first—the hen or the egg? If we have 
little money, why have a budget? But if 
we have a budget, perhaps we can plan bet- 
ter use of the money we have.” So a 
budget has become part of the financial plan- 
ning. Hitherto it was not clear, for in- 
stance, how nearly the building paid for 
itself through the rental of rooms and 
offices. About money matters it is hardly 
safe to be anything but thoughtful and for- 
mal but, in the intimate informality possible 
in a small agency, this is not so obvious. 

There are three sources of revenue; 
rentals from the building, interest on invest- 
ments, and voluntary contributions. Con- 
tributions were rather casual until we 
started making an annual house-to-house 
canvass for funds, following the practice of 
most of the other agencies in town. 

Our small city has no community chest, 
nor has it been tried. There has been much 
discussion pro and con, and plans are afoot 
now to enlist all agencies in a serious study 
of the matter. This was another reason for 
urging the adoption of a budget—looking 
forward to the time when a community chest 
might be formed and budgets called for. 


I SOMETIMES wish I were a staff instead 
of an individual! There is always so much 
to do—so much more than can be done in 
the day—that it seems hard to be only one 
person. I look after the general running of 
the building, collect the rents, and listen to 
the disputes of the tenants when they find it 
hard to get along together. I am a general 
“Information Service” to anyone who 
comes into the building looking for tenants 
or others. Between times I am my own 
bookkeeper, secretary, and stenographer, 
keeping accounts and writing records. And 
then there is family visiting to be done. 

It is not as bad as all that, of course. My 
emphasis is on case work service, and all 
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duties are subsidiary to that service. Being 
nice to tenants helps to keep our rooms full 
and income steady. Giving general infor- 
mation when possible is a good point of con- 
tact with the public. If we are too poor to 
hire stenographic help and if I consider 
records a tool in good case work, I must 
make every effort to keep up with the record 
writing. (Excellent volunteer help has 
partly solved this problem during the winter 
months.) If, through experience elsewhere, 
I am able to suggest to the Board ways of 
improving the affairs of the Society, I must 
become the Executive who is expected to 
take initiative and leadership and submerge 
the Case Worker who sees much to be done 
with the Martins or the Fortins, if there 
were more time to do it and if she knew 
how. Just now the Executive is in the 
ascendancy, because of the broad program 
for social betterment which I feel a family 
welfare agency should take leadership in 
creating. Is it too irite to say that preven- 
tion is worth more than cure? Trite or not, 
do we sometimes need to remind ourselves 
of functions that are basic in family wel- 
fare? If prevention is the base on which we 
would build our program, is not leadership 
quite as important as case work? 

The set-up for intake and the mechanics 
of handling cases are quite casual, and based 
on the general practice elsewhere. They are 
not unusual enough to warrant more than a 
brief mention. 

As in any small town, you discover before 
very long that almost everybody is related 
to almost everybody else—this side of the 
railroad track, or the other. You must be 
very circumspect in what you say to or 
about anybody, or you will find that you are 
speaking of the brother-in-law of the cousin 
of the wife of your vis-a-vis! 


THERE are some fifteen social agencies 
in the city, including some that operate 
throughout the state. There are church or- 
ganizations for the relief of those in need, 
such as the St. Vincent de Paul or the Pas- 
toral Aid Society. Some of these agencies 
go to the community at large for support; 
some only to members of their own parish. 
All believe themselves working for the good 
of the poor, and dispense relief in the way 
they consider best. Most of the medical 
care is given through the clinic run by the 
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college of medicine in a town nearby and 
supported half by the college and half by the 
city. The Public Department is one of the 
few in the state to have a trained case 
worker but, when the case load is in the 
neighborhood of 500 cases a year, it be- 
comes impossible to accomplish anything in 
the way of intensive case work or construc- 
tive rehabilitation of families. The Depart- 
ment spends thousands of dollars a year in 
grocery orders issued through the commis- 
sary, in fuel, some rent, and occasionaliy 
medicine but the system is not conducive to 
the regeneration and _ reinforcement of 
family life, for there is still the stigma 
attached to “being on the town,” with the 
accompanying loss of self-respect and 
initiative. 

One couple has been “on the town” for 
twenty years, and their sons’ families “ like 
their father before them” are now on the 
“charity list.” Are they wholly to blame, 
or is there something lacking in the system 
of poor relief? The “right” of persons in 
need to receive public aid seems to have 
been emphasized to the extent that initiative 
is over-shadowed by the feeling that you can 
get help from the city if you cannot manage 
by yourself. Some of us feel that the com- 
missary method of dispensing provisions 
goes the grocery order one _ better—or 
worse—and takes from the individual “ the 
feeling of personal responsibility for manag- 
ing his own life, which is expressed in part 
by the right to choose his own way of 
spending money.” ? 

There is, then, much relief being given 
from many different sources. It was very 
distressing to my ideals of what constructive 
relief-giving should be to realize, when I 
first came to the city, that it was possible 
and easy for families to try first one place, 
then another for the help they thought they 
needed, and to be given a little here and a 
lot there, without effort on the part of any 
agency to find out what was being done else- 
where or to make its own giving construc- 
tive. I thought, and I still think, that such 
unplanned and unco-ordinated giving is de- 
structive to the people we all want to help; 
that getting an old coat from the family 
agency, a pair of shoes from the Red Cross, 


1Elin E. Anderson: We Americans, Harvard 
University Press, 1938, p. 237. 
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and some dresses from the church organiza- 
tion, does great harm to the recipient. It is 
not easy to handle the situation, though, 
when you know that clothes are needed and 
you have not the resources to supply them. 
This off-center giving is not merely a matter 
of dispensing cast-off clothing—it symbol- 
izes the lack of real co-ordination among the 
agencies in the city. There is some co- 
operation—a real effort to get together, 
some informal planning on certain cases, and 
exchange of information among executives. 
But, as for getting together on the broad 
principles of social planning, on the philoso- 
phy of relief giving, on prevention rather 
than cure—this is not being done as con- 
scientiously as it should be, even in a small 
city where everyone knows everyone else. 
We do lack the formality which helps 
strengthen the importance of concerted 
action, but first of all we lack the thinking 
together. 

A start toward working together on 
broader principles has been attempted in the 
formation of a group of social workers and 
lay people, the fore-runner, we hope, of a 
council of social agencies. It has a long 
way to “run” yet, and you cannot hurry 
us, but it is at least started. We studied the 
problem of better housing, and pushed along 
until we achieved the appointment of a 
Housing Authority under the State and Fed- 
eral Laws. The Group, as an organized 
body, still sponsors the program. This 
year’s plan is to have presented to the 
Group a brief statement of the function and 
purpose of each social agency by its execu- 
tive. This should serve two ends: (1) to 
inform the public, and (2) to set each ex- 
ecutive thinking about his own agency’s 
place in the community pattern. 

How does our small society fit into all 
this? We set ourselves up to be the private 
non-sectarian family welfare agency, offer- 
ing case work service to those who want it. 





FAMILY AGENCY 


On the premise that a family society is in- 
terested primarily in the home, and in seeing 
that good family life is preserved and 
strengthened, and so should take the leader- 
ship in creating resources and conditions in 
the community that will foster initiative, 
self-reliance, and self-respect, the executive 
has devoted much time to community activi- 
ties. They are not “extracurricular,” be- 
cause every effort is in behalf of the clients 
who come to the society for help. 

There was great need for dental care for 
those who could not afford a regular den- 
tist’s fee. Keeping alive the interest, lining 
up resources of information and advice, and 
much letter-writing have finally resulted in a 
dental clinic, adequately equipped and well 
run. The service is provided through an 
interneship offered by the college of medi- 
cine and the clinic and made _ possible 
through a city appropriation. Dental im- 
provements have already made a noticeable 
difference in the general well-being of sev- 
eral clients whom I know intimately, and 
doubtless of many others. 

Believing that good living conditions are 
prerequisite to good family life, the Board 
has approved the time spent by the execu- 
tive in working with the Housing Authority 
over its many and difficult problems. 


SO we see a small agency in a small city, 
organized rather informally, laying out for 
itself the work which comes up to be done; 
using the executive both as director and 
case worker, taking what steps it can toward 
general community betterment. A new 
worker coming into a town can see the weak 
spots and the strengths in the set-up, and 
will perhaps want to “ set the town on fire” 
in her enthusiasm to achieve the ideal. But 
she must never become so involved in her 
projects as to lose her perspective, either as 
executive or case worker. 
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An Experiment in Group Interpretation to 
Applicants in a Public Relief Agency 
Barbara Burrell_ Hall 


ATE in January, 1938, with industrial 
conditions becoming more acute, the 
number of persons making application for 
relief at the Bay County (Michigan) Emer- 
gency Relief Administration was increasing 
daily and the agency was facing those twin 
evils—large groups of waiting applicants 
and a long interim before clients could be 
given service. Finally, the situation became 
so severe that clients were being asked to 
wait as long as eight days before their first 
appointment and equally as long, or longer, 
for their second interview. Increase of staff 
was inexpedient both from the standpoint of 
adequate supervision and limited funds. 

Up to this time, the generally accepted 
system of intake in a public relief agency had 
been in use in Bay County. The client was 
first granted a short interview in which he 
outlined his situation and, if he was clearly 
ineligible, the case was immediately elimi- 
nated. If, upon the basis of the facts pre- 
sented at the first interview, it appeared the 
applicant would qualify, he was given the 
necessary forms to be filled out, told what 
documentary proofs he would need to pre- 
sent before the completion of his application, 
and given an appointment to return for 
further consideration of his case. At the 
time of this second interview his situation 
was discussed more in detail, perhaps with 
the same worker and perhaps not, depend- 
ing upon the staff situation. Sometimes at 
this point the facts presented showed him to 
be ineligible and, if so, here was another 
elimination point. If he apparently quali- 
fied for relief, the case was referred to the 
field visitor who completed the investigation 
in the home and made the final decision as 
to the disposition of the case, subject to re- 
view by the supervisor. 

To meet the new situation some sort of 
mass handling seemed the only solution. 
We assured ourselves that any such unor- 
thodox method must be only of a very tem- 
porary nature as it seemed to be a complete 
reversal of the concept of individualized 
treatment basic to social case work. But 
any such misgivings were soon dissipated 
and the method that was developed has been 
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found to be effective, both from the stand- 
point of pragmatic handling of the situation 
and in the matter of attitude on the part of 
the clientele. 


AS the clients come to the office, they are 
asked by a doorman to wait until, or return 
at, eleven or four o’clock when the group 
“conferences ” are held each day. A clerk 
takes the group into what is designated as 
the “ conference room” just previous to the 
time of the meeting. There the applicant is 
given a registration form to fill out. On this 
form he records his name, address, and the 
names of employers and places of employ- 
ment of any working members of the family 
for the past six months. He states his re- 
cent earnings and lists his needs. 

After the applicants have thus been regis- 
tered, the social service supervisor addresses 
the assembled group. She introduces her- 
self and tells the group that she is there to 
explain who is and who is not eligible for 
relief, and to outline the procedure for filing 
an application. The applicants are told that, 
after hearing the discussion, they can decide 
for themselves whether they believe they 
qualify for assistance and wish to continue 
with their applications. 

The supervisor explains in detail the serv- 
ices of the agency and the necessity for re- 
questing the various data. The agency is 
an emergency relief agency, and funds are 
available to take care of only the immediate 
and most urgent needs. Before making ap- 
plication for assistance, clients must have 
used all available resources. Those who 
have relatives able to assist or those who 
own savings accounts, stocks, bonds, or in- 
surance policies having a loan value must 
have utilized such resources iefore applying 
for relief. 

Relief is based upon a budget and food 
allowances are computed upon the basis of 
the ages of the members of the family, so the 
agency must know who comprise the family 
unit and how old they are; hence the re- 
quest for birth and marriage certificates as 
well as divorce decrees and ceath certifi- 
cates. No aliens can be certified to WPA; 
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therefore, if the applicant is foreign born, he 
must present his proof of naturalization or 
declaration of intention. Since even lapsed 
and apparently valueless insurance policies 
sometimes yield cash and active policies 
have a present loan value, all insurance poli- 
cies must be brought in for perusal. Prop- 
erty may be an asset, and so property deeds 
and land contracts are also requested. 
Clients are assured, however, that the 
agency is interested in their liabilities as well 
as their assets. The fact that they have 
made a real effort to pay off debts during 
the time of their employment, and therefore 
have to make application earlier than would 
otherwise be the case, certainly is of signifi- 
cance to the agency. This is the reason 
for requesting payment books and receipts 
covering the expenditure of recent income. 
Certain members of the household must 
register at the employment service, as regis- 
tration is a prerequisite for certification to 
WPA and NYA. The agency wishes proof 
that they are registered for employment 
with the proper agency and thus available 
for any positions to be filled from that source 
since the use of the employment service by 
employers is becoming more widespread. 

The application form is the authorization 
for the agency to get in touch with em- 
ployers, banks, postal savings, trust com- 
panies, relatives, insurance companies, and 
doctors in the course of the consideration of 
the application. In signing it, the client 
agrees to advise the agency of any change in 
his situation that would alter the amount of 
relief he is to receive and acknowledges the 
fact that fraudulent receipt of relief funds 
subjects the receiver to prosecution for 
fraud. 

On the financial record the applicant must 
list his assets in income, life insurance, sav- 
ings, and property; his liabilities in obliga- 
tions on his home and his outstanding debts. 
Upon this statement of the financial situ- 
ation of the applicant largely rests the de- 
termination of eligibility for assistance and 
it should be completely and accurately filled 
out. Farmers are given a special form on 
which they list their assets in livestock, 
crops, and so on, and their liabilities in 
mortgages and loans, thus enabling the 
agency to get financial information from the 
banks and postal savings. 

How to fill out the face sheet (or Family 
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Record as it is called at the Bay County 
ERA, in contrast to the Financial Record) 
is next considered, with explanation of the 
reasons for requesting the various items of 
information. Certain information will be 
requested of the employers listed on the pre- 
liminary registration form. The request for 
this information—when the applicant (em- 
ployee) was laid off, his rate of pay, the 
amounts of his last four pay checks, the 
reason for his lay-off, and the probable date 
of his reinstatement—is made upon a form 
mailed to the employer and returned by 
mail. 

The speaker then comments that some- 
times persons object to filling out so many 
forms and that the agency is criticized, not 
only by applicants for assistance but by 
others, for requiring so much “ red tape.” 
She feels that no apology is necessary for 
requiring this information as it is no dif- 
ferent from that required from all of us 
many times during our lives. When a per- 
son makes an application for employment, 
life insurance, or a loan, when he enters a 
hospital or makes a purchase on the instal- 
ment plan, much this same information is 
expected. It is assumed that persons seek- 
ing assistance would expect to have to give 
certain information ; that they would, as tax- 
payers themselves, have greater respect for 
an agency that closely scrutinizes the appli- 
cations for aid rather than giving them 
merely cursory appraisal. Long experience 
by those in public welfare work has shown 
that this information is what is needed ; the 
agency has a responsibility in the steward- 
ship of its funds and must have proof that 
the people receiving relief are in need of it. 

The supervisor goes on to explain that 
these forms and the proofs requested are in 
no way an attempt to disprove anyone’s 
statements or an attempt to “catch anyone 
up.” It has been the happy experience of 
the agency that in most instances the facts 
presented on these papers only substantiate 
what the clients have already said. These 
proofs also assist the applicants in present- 
ing evidence as to need for relief in an 
orderly, systematic, and uniform way. It is 
the right of these applicants to present their 
situation for the consideration of the agency 
as often as they wish and they can expect a 
fair and unbiased hearing. If they have 


made every effort to meet their own situ- 
February, 1939, The Family 
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ation and are unable to do so they should 
feel no hesitancy in requesting assistance. 
Public relief funds have been provided for 
the assistance of those who, by reason of ill- 
ness, unemployment, or other catastrophe, 
are unable to meet the needs of their fami- 
lies ; it is no more disgraceful to receive pub- 
lic assistance, when needed, than it is to call 
the fire department when one’s house is on 
fire or to call the police department when 
there is a burglar in one’s home. Need, and 
need alone, is the only basis upon which 
assistance is given; an applicant does not 
need an advocate to plead his case for him— 
his own statement substantiated by the re- 
quested proofs is all that is necessary. 

Provision is made for immediate assist- 
ance for any who are unable to wait the 
necessary length of time for their cases to 
be considered in the regular manner. Those 
claiming to be in an emergency situation 
may write out a brief statement as to their 
need, and are interviewed immediately fol- 
lowing the meeting. 

This concludes the speech. Opportunity 
is given for those who wish to ask questions 
to speak briefly with the supervisor before 
she leaves the room. 


AFTERWARDS the clerk tells each ap- 
plicant when he is to return with the com- 
pleted papers to have them checked. A 
specific appointment is given usually for two 
days in advance, depending upon the press 
of applications and allowing sufficient time 
for bank statements and employers’ reports 
to be returned. 

Those clients requesting immediate con- 
sideration are then individually and_ pri- 
vately interviewed by a staff member. The 
date of the later appointment may be 
changed to enable the client’s case to be 
completed sooner, or the case may be opened 
at once for temporary assistance until the 
case can be completely investigated, depend- 
ing upon the client’s statement as to his 
need. Thus has been dissipated the occa- 
sion for what was perhaps just criticism by 
both clientele and the general public on the 
apparent inelasticity of the agency in meet- 
ing emergency situations. Previously, in 
most instances, thorough and complete evi- 
dence of need had been required before issu- 
ing any relief whatever. 

When the client returns to have his 
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papers checked, it is largely a clerical mat- 
ter. The papers are checked for complete- 
ness and accuracy by clerical workers who 
determine whether or not the requirements 
as to the necessary forms and proofs are 
met. This contact is entirely on a business 
basis. Only in the cases most obviously 
ineligible is any elimination made at this 
time, and only after consultation with the 
supervisor. 

After the documentary evidence presented 
has thus been checked over, the records are 
forwarded to the visitors who review them 
with the clients in their homes, determine 
the eligibility, and make recommendations 
as to service to be rendered. 


WE believe that certain definite advan- 
tages have grown out of the use of this par- 
ticular technic of intake—for the client, the 
worker, and the agency. The client has 
come to the agency under emotional strain, 
depressed and brooding, or provoked over 
his situation. At this crucial point he 
notices the person making the speech, be- 
comes interested in what is being said—he 
begins to be drawn out of himself, he be- 
comes a part of the group. Attention is not 
focused upon him individually. While he 
is thus drawn out of himself to give atten- 
tion to the speech, he is at the same time 
being made acquainted with the various 
aspects of the relief procedure. The very 
impersonal nature of his contact at this 
juncture tends to put him at ease and re- 
lieves emotional strain. He has the advan- 
tage of having the philosophy and spirit 
motivating the program interpreted to him 
by one who should, through training and 
experience, have a clear conception of his 
problem and his relationship to the agency. 

This method gives the agency the oppor- 
tunity to lay candidly before the client the 
problems that it faces, and the limitations 
inherent in the service, so that he will know 
better what to expect. It gives the client 
full and complete knowledge of the pro- 
cedure that is to be followed in his applica- 
tion, thus tending to eliminate any uncer- 
tainties, misunderstandings, and fears he 
might have as to what he is to experience. 
It also tends to put the burden of proof in 
determining eligibility where it belongs—on 
the client. Public relief workers, it seems, 
have too long taken a defensive attitude at 
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the point of intake. They have perhaps 
sometimes been guilty of enjoying the power 
that this giving or withholding of relief en- 
tails. Furthermore, in their anxiety to do 
the job well and to be certain that those not 
qualified did not receive aid, public relief 
workers have many times taken the initia- 
tive to determine that applicants did not 
qualify. This had its effect upon the client 
in that he allowed the agency to assume the 
responsibility in attempting to prove his 
ineligibility. 

It seems that the positive approach would 
be more consistent with the underlying prin- 
ciples by which persons administering relief 
with understanding and integrity really are 
motivated—the attitude that here is a serv- 
ice to give, not to withhold, a service that is 
limited, however, to definite standards which 
have been set up as criteria for determining 
eligibility. The client who has been made 
acquainted with these standards will realize 
that, if his situation does not conform, assist- 
ance for him is beyond the scope of the pub- 
lic relief agency. Thus, the client, knowing 
in general the qualifications, has the oppor- 
tunity to determine for himself, in a degree, 
whether or not he is eligible for assistance. 
It seems that when this concept is followed 
there is less tenseness on the part of the 
workers and in most cases a resultant re- 
sponsiveness on the part of the relief appli- 
cants. From the figures available at the 
present time, it is found that from 15 to 20 
per cent of the persons registering a pre- 
liminary application and listening to the dis- 
cussion do not return to have their papers 
checked over within a thirty-day period. 

When the clients return to have their 
papers checked, thcir attitude is markedly 
different from that frequently manifested at 
the second interview when the previous 
method was in use. They are relaxed and 
business-like. Merely the facts in the case 
are being presented—they do not have to 
champion their cause or feel constrained to 
recount their situation at this point. 

In the presentation of his case it is neces- 
sary for the client to tell his whole story to 
only one person, his visitor, and it is done 
in the client’s own home. The client has the 
advantage of being in familiar surroundings, 
with the security this offers. The confusion, 
official atmosphere, and strangeness of the 
relief office cannot but have a depressing or 
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embarrassing effect upon the client, remind- 
ing him the more of his situation. Pre- 
viously the client was required to tell his 
story to as many as three different persons— 
two interviewers and the visitor. It has 
long been established that one of the basic 
reasons for case records is to eliminate the 
necessity of the client’s repeating his story 
upon succeeding occasions. It is odd that 
this familiar principle has not been accepted 
in the thinking with regard to intake in pub- 
lic relief agencies. Under the usual, ac- 
cepted method of intake, where intake 
workers are thorough, there is grave danger 
of visitors relying so much upon the fact 
that applications have been accepted in in- 
take that a laxity develops in their initial 
consideration of cases. The responsibility 
for recommending the extent and type of 
service which the family is to receive now 
rests entirely where it should—with the 
visitor, who has the continuing responsi- 
bility for the case. 

Under the method previously used the 
individual workers were expected to do with 
each individual case essentially what the 
supervisor now does with the whole group— 
to interpret the agency and its limitations, 
to embody its spirit, to explain the pro- 
cedures and, in addition, listen to each client 
tell his story in his own and usually lengthy 
way. It now seems incredible that these 
intake workers were expected to dispose of 
perhaps fifteen clients in a day with finesse 
when it takes the supervisor 25 minutes to 
make the presentation to the group—and she 
has no individual stories to which to listen. 
It is not surprising that the enthusiasm and 
patience of these intake workers, not being 
super-beings, should at times have waned 
under such a continuous, grueling experi- 
ence. It is now clear that in Bay County 
the demands made upon intake workers 
under the previous method were not under- 
stood or appreciated. 

From the standpoint of interpretation to 
other than the agency’s clientele there are 
also great possibilities in this group plan. 
Here is a unique opportunity to allow citi- 
zens to share, in so far as is possible, the 
experience of the client in applying for re- 
lief. Representatives of other social agen- 
cies, labor groups, public officials, and 
socially-minded citizens have been invited to 
attend these meetings. Never more than 
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one or two such persons attend the same 
meeting. They are seated unobtrusively in 
the rear of the room and the clients are 
unaware of their presence. These spec- 
tators have evinced interest and even sur- 
prise in learning about different aspects of 
the procedure. Representatives of other 
social agencies, who have become habituated 
to thinking of the public relief agency as 
“hard-boiled” and unbending, are pleased 
to learn of the provision for the so-called 
“emergency”? case. Public officials have 
been interested in the clear-cut and business- 
like way in which the requirements from the 
standpoint of resources are explained. 
Socially-minded citizens have appreciated 
the attitude as expressed in assuring the 
client of his right to present his case for 
consideration. 


WE hold no brief for the widespread in- 
troduction of this method of intake. The 
staff members of the Bay County ERA are 
not unmindful that this procedure is not in 
itself insurance against some of the un- 
favorable aspects that sometimes appear at 
the point of intake in a public relief agency. 
This plan could mean humiliation to the 
client and could breed antagonism as easily 
as any other if it were not skilfully handled. 
The person making the presentation must be 
imbued with insight, sympathy, and under- 
standing as to what the client faces when 
seeking public assistance, as the success or 
failure of the plan lies largely with this indi- 
vidual. An ability to interpret the agency 
and its limitations in the light of the client’s 
interest is also essential. 

Even in the limited time that this technic 
has been employed in Bay County, a whole 
new vista of possibilities for its further use 
has appeared. We wonder whether there 
has been over-sensitiveness on the part of 
social workers in their conviction that the 
individual approach was the only approach 
to clients of agencies such as this. There is 
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no betrayal of confidence in consideration of 
mutual problems. It is natural that there 
should be a community of interest among 
clients. We should be naive indeed if we 
supposed for a minute that there is not dis- 
cussion among clients of their experiences 
on relief. Why should not the relief agency 
capitalize upon this reality and turn it to 
good account? 

Certain modifications of the plan are being 
considered. We feel that the speech is now 
much too jong, that too much time is taken 
up with explanation of the detail of various 
forms. We are planning to prepare a 
printed circular containing these explana- 
tions to place in the hands of the client. The 
speech then could be shorter and devoted 
entirely to interpretation. 

The experience of the agency with this 
system has been so gratifying that it is 
doubtful if the use of the older, more ac- 
cepted method of intake will be resumed. 
As the number of applications becomes 
smaller it is planned to revise the technic 
into more of a conference method, rather 
than the formal presentation now being used. 

Relief agencies, it is feared, have not 
made it clear enough that they are on the 
clients’ side. They have hesitated, or never 
considered, taking the clients into their con- 
fidence and thus effecting some mutual in- 
terpretation. No doubt clients out of their 
experience could give some good pointers 
to those administering relief. The agency 
can also do more to make the clientele con- 
scious of the agency’s problems and limita- 
tions. Very often the very nature of the job 
in the granting and withholding of relief 
tends to make it seem that the client and the 
worker, representing the agency, are at 
cross-purposes. The Bay County agency 
feels, out of its experience with this intake 
method, that there is a great opportunity, 
heretofore overlooked, in group interpreta- 
tion to clients. 
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Common Factors in Family Budgeting for Public Assistance 
Sue E. Sadow 


UBLIC assistance programs have de- 
veloped so rapidly during the past few 
years that the agencies administering such 
assistance find it necessary to review their 
policies and methods of giving relief. Ad- 
ministrative bodies have come to realize 
more and more that people’s fundamental 
needs must be met; that these needs must 
be met sensibly and practically ; that we are 
dealing with individuals and not masses of 
humanity. The wide variety of family situ- 
ations among those applying for assistance 
and the changes which occur during the 
period of dependency make it incumbent 
upon the agencies to develop a plan or 
method for giving relief which is so flexible 
that it can be applied in individual situations. 
There is a wide diversity of practices and 
methods of granting relief throughout state, 
county, and local agencies. Since the prob- 
lems are similar, it is only logical that all 
agencies consider it essential to take action in 
developing uniform standards and methods 
for planning and granting relief allowances.* 
Legislation is a factor in determining what 
may be given. Hence, it is necessary to 
examine the law providing for public assist- 
ance, to see what plans can be made within 
the legal and financial limitations of the 
agencies. The New York State Public Wel- 
fare Law permits grants for food, shelter, 
fuel, light, clothing, necessary household sup- 
plies ; medical, dental, and nursing care, in- 
cluding drugs, medical materials, and sup- 
plies ; in fact for any form of relief for which 
funds are available. The law does not define 
what the standards shall be, nor does it 
make mandatory that all these items shall 
be provided by the agencies. The law does 
not fix any money allowances for the bud- 
getary items, nor does it state what method 
shall be used in making grants. It does, 
however, state that “it is the duty of public 
welfare officials to provide adequately for 
those unable to maintain themselves.” ? Thus, 
*This has already begun in New York City 
where an Inter-Agency Budget Committee, com- 
posed of representatives of the agencies adminis- 
tering public assistance, has been studying budget 
standards, relief allowances, policies, and budget 
practices of the agencies for the purpose of de- 


veloping uniformity. 
* Public Welfare Law, Article IX, Section 77. 


much is left to the discretion of those respon- 
sible for administering public assistance. 

What is meant by adequacy? What is 
embraced in a relief standard? How can 
one determine the amount of money that is 
necessary for each of the budget items? 
What principles shall be adopted in planning 
relief for the family? 

The following primary principles should 
serve as a guide to an agency in developing 
budgetary standards and practices: 


(1) An individual budget shall be planned for 
each family; the budget shall be related to the 
needs of the individual family and relief provided 
accordingly. 

(2) Items included in the budget shall be those 
which are considered essential for the preservation 
and maintenance of normal living and good health. 
These include food, shelter, clothing, personal 
incidentals, fuel, light, cleaning supplies, household 
replacement, refrigeration. Other items may be 
supplied as needed, or as funds permit. 

(3) Standards set up for each item shall be 
adequate, as determined by scientific information 
for all items in so far as this is available or, when 
scientific information is not available, as deter- 
mined by a careful analysis of studies of consump- 
tion practices. 

(4) Money allowances which are formulated 
into allowance schedules shall be based upon cur- 
rent and local costs of commodities included in 
each budgetary item. 

(5) Allowance schedules shall be revised in so 
far as fluctuating costs of the various commodities 
make it necessary. 

(6) Income from any source shall be used to 
reduce the budget deficit and therefore the amount 
of relief to be given the individual family. Ex- 
penses incident to the obtaining of such income 
shall be included in the estimate of family expenses 
before the total income is deducted. 


Public assistance recognizes that it must 
turn to technicians for service in dealing 
with specialized problems, and it turns to 
home economists for all those services that 
relate to family budgeting and management. 
Responsibility is placed upon this group for 
determining which budgetary items are ab- 
solutely essential, for the development of 
standards and money allowances for each 
item, for definition of principles governing 
the budgeting of family needs,.and for 
evolving a sound method of computing 
family budgets. 

In developing budget standards, the home 
economist is guided by certain general con- 
siderations with respect to each item. Main- 
tenance of good nutrition is considered in 
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connection with the standard for food. 
Standards for fuel take into consideration 
the degree of warmth that is necessary for 
the maintenance of body temperature and 
the fuel needed for preparation of meals. 
Standards for lighting are concerned with 
the preservation of eyesight. Standards for 
clothing are concerned with the protection 
of the body against the elements as well as 
fitting appearance in occupation and locality. 
Standards for shelter revolve around such 
factors as adequate sleeping arrangements, 
privacy, facilities for the protection of 
health; refrigeration around the preserva- 
tion of food ; household equipment and clean- 
ing supplies around the hygiene of the home, 
the preparation of food, and the maintenance 
of a desirable living standard. 

After standards are formulated, it is nec- 
essary to establish a schedule of allowances 
for each budget item. These schedules serve 
as a guide in computing the amount of relief 
to be given per family and so must reflect 
the actual current cost of each budget item. 
If families are expected to maintain them- 
selves, then the amount of relief must be 
related to actual living costs. Price collec- 
tion must be a continuous process because 
costs vary seasonally and from year to year 
and allowance schedules must be revised as 
fluctuating costs make this necessary. 

Food: The standard for food allowances 
is based upon current scientific information 
in the field of nutrition. Individual nutri- 
tional requirements for protein, fat, carbo- 
hydrates, minerals, and vitamins are con- 
sidered in formulating the standard. These 
requirements are then translated into the 
kinds and amounts of foods necessary to 
meet the energy requirements of each mem- 
ber of the family, to maintain health, to per- 
mit the best growth in children, to protect 
the health of all, and to provide a reasonable 
variety in the selection of food.* Selection 
is made from those foods that furnish the 
most nutritive value at the lowest cost. 
(Hence the term, low-cost foods.) The 
same kinds of foods are required by men 
and women and boys and girls of all ages 
but the amounts vary for the different 
groups. Weekly dietaries of correct quan- 


*See Adequate Family Food Allowances and 
How to Calculate Them, Family Welfare Ass’n of 
America, 1939, 40¢. 
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tities of each food to meet these require- 
ments are formulated as the basis for esti- 
mating food costs per age group. In public 
agencies it has been found practicable to 
group children in age categories of birth 
through 2 years, 3 to 5 years, 6 to 8, 9 to 
11, and 12 to 15 years. Other groups are 
adults and children over 16 years, employed 
men, elderly persons, pregnant women, and 
individuals living alone. 

Prices of food listed in the dietaries are 
collected at definite periods in the fall, win- 
ter, and spring, in local shops in sections 
where families with low incomes live. No 
sale prices are collected. The average price 
or the most commonly occurring price of 
each food is established as the price of each 
food item. The cost of the weekly dietary 
for each age group is determined by apply- 
ing the established prices to the foods. The 
food allowance schedule represents the cur- 
rent cost of the dietary planned for each 
group. 

Food allowance schedules are designed to 
cover only the cost of unprepared foods. 
Therefore, when it is necessary or advisable 
for individuals to eat all or some of their 
meals in restaurants or to board, a larger 
allowance is usually necessary and should 
be planned on an individual basis. 

For individuals suffering from certain 
physical disturbances a special diet is often 
required. Although some physicians are 
under the impression that additional relief 
allowances are always necessary, in many 
instances a special diet requires only an 
adjustment in the types of food customarily 
used in the normal dietary of the individual. 
Extra allowances are necessary only when 
the quantity or type of food prescribed can- 
not be purchased within the regular food 
allowance. 

Clothing: The allowances for clothing 
cannot be ascertained according to any 
scientific basis because of lack of standardi- 
zation in materials and workmanship and 
variable factors caused by individual differ- 
ences. However, clothing must be sufficient 
to meet individual needs for health protec- 
tion and for maintenance of standards of 
cleanliness. Factors influencing the formu- 
lation of clothing standards include require- 
ments of the locality, type of occupation, 
ability and facilities for caring for clothing, 
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as well as the psychological effect upon the 
person of being able to maintain his self- 
respect. 

Clothing lists are prepared representing 
estimates of types and quantities of clothing 
suitable for individuals of different ages. 
Such estimates are the result of careful 
analysis of material collected over a period 
of years, including consumption studies, 
interviews held with low-income families, 
and consultations with textile and mer- 
chandising specialists. In addition, items 
that are essential for the maintenance of 
good hygiene and presentable personal ap- 
pearance are included for each age group, 
and classified as personal incidentals. 

Prices of clothing and personal incidental 
items are collected in local department and 
neighborhood stores and an established price 
for each garment is determined in the same 
way as for food. Clothing allowances per 
age group, then, represent the monthly or 
weekly cost of the garments listed. All gar- 
ments are repriced in the fall and spring in 
order to determine whether fluctuation in 
prices and seasonal variation may make 
necessary a revision of the clothing allow- 
ance schedule. 

The most desirable method for providing 
for the clothing needs of a family is to in- 
clude, as a regular item in the budget, a cash 
allowance for clothing and personal inci- 
dentals. This method places the responsi- 
bility upon the family for planning expendi- 
tures and maintains or restores skills in 
obtaining best values. 

Fucl and Light: There are no fixed, 
scientific standards for estimating necessary 
quantities of fuel per family. As a matter 
of fact, this is one of the most difficult items 
for which to develop a standard because of 
the innu:nerable variable factors influencing 
the amount of fuel required. Standards 
which have been developed are based upon 
studies of actual family expenditures, infor- 
mation from utility companies, and house- 
hold engineering specialists. 

Fuel is required for heating, lighting, 
cooking, ironing, and for heating water for 
laundry and bathing. Amounts and kinds 
of fuel necessary vary with the size of the 
family, the type and efficiency of equipment, 
the type of dwelling, and the number of 
hours during which fuel is needed. Coal, 
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kerosene, and fuel oil are the most com- 
monly used fuels for heating. In urban cen- 
ters most families use gas for cooking and 
electricity for lighting. 

In establishing a standard for the quan- 
tity of the different types of fuel required 
for various purposes, the actual number of 
hours for cooking, heating, and lighting 
throughout the year is estimated.  Elec- 
tricity is measured in terms of kilowatt 
hours per month, gas in terms of cubic feet, 
kerosene by the gallon, and coal by the 100- 
pound bag or by the ton for situations where 
there is storage space. Utility rates and 
local prices of coal and kerosene are col- 
lected and the average price applied to the 
quantities estimated for each family group. 
The allowance schedule represents the 
monthly or weekly cost of the estimated 
quantities of various kinds of fuel per family 
group. Two or more kinds of equipment 
may be used for heating—a coal stove in the 
kitchen and a kerosene stove in the other 
rooms, or a kerosene unit in the kitchen 
stove and a coal stove in the parlor—and the 
allowance should suit the particular situation. 

Allowances for refrigeration, household 
operating expenses (including replacement 
and cleaning supplies) are similarly estab- 
lished—by collecting and averaging prices. 
There can be no fixed standard for such 
items as moving expenses, laundry, carfare, 
health care, recreation, insurance, church, 
education, and dues. The amount to be 
allowed will depend upon individual needs, 
resources of the individual family, and upon 
agency funds. 

It is not generally considered advisable to 
set up money allowances for rent since hous- 
ing requirements cannot be described quan- 
titatively or qualitatively. Moreover, it is 
usually necessary to use available housing 
facilities which may not measure up to fixed 
standards. In New York City where rent 
constitutes one of the major problems a rent 
schedule has been established, for use in 
computing budgets, based upon a study of 
actual rentals paid by 30,000 faniilies on re- 
lief for various types of dwelling accommo- 
dations. However, in other communities it 
may be more satisfactory to adhere to the 
practice of payment of actual rent. 

A budget is literally a plan for spending 
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the income by estimating expenses against 
such income. Since public assistance is also 
extended to people who are able to maintain 
themselves partially, resources are an impor- 
tant factor in budgeting. Consideration 
must be given to the budgeting of income 
from such sources as wages, insurance, real 
estate, unemployment benefits, pensions, 
savings accounts, compensation and dis- 
ability payments, and any other source from 
which an appreciable sum of money can be 
realized without jeopardizing the client’s 
future. 

Opinions vary considerably regarding the 
extent of financial responsibility which 
should be assumed by working non-heads of 
families, and the amount allowed will de- 
pend largely upon funds available to the 
agency. The working non-head, it is gen- 
erally agreed, should be allowed to retain an 
allowance for carfare, lunches, clothing, per- 
sonal incidentals, union dues when neces- 
sary, and some money for personal needs. 

Having set up the basic standards, deter- 
mined the costs of the items, and formulated 
the allowance schedules for each, the next 
step is the use of the schedules for determin- 
ing the amount of relief to be given—in 
other words, the computation of the budget. 

The allowance schedule is used as the 
guide in computing the expenses of the 
family. The food allowance is figured by 
adding together the allowances for various 
members of the family. The amounts for all 
items—food, shelter, fuel, light, and so on— 
are recorded on the budget card and added 
together to determine the family expenses. 
If there is any income, this is deducted from 
the estimated expenses. However, if there 
are expenses incident to employment or to 
the obtaining of the income, these are in- 
cluded in the estimate of family expenses 
before the total income is deducted. The 
difference between the estimated expenses 
and the income is the deficit and is the 
amount of relief necessary. For example, 
where a family is receiving assistance from 
the New York City Home Relief* only, a 
semi-monthly budget is as follows: 


_ ‘Note that the New York City Home Relief 
includes only certain items regularly on a cash 
basis; other items are given in kind and on an “as 
needed ”’ basis. 
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Home Reurer Bupcet (SEMI-MONTHLY) 


Family Food Total 
Composition Allowance Family Budg+* 


John 1895 $4.15 Food $15.45 
Mary 1900 3.85 Rent 12.75 
Jack 1920 4.15 Fuel (cooking) .85 
Anne 1928 3.30  ~=Light .70 
aa Household Supplies .40 

$15.45 — 

$30.15 


Since there is no income the deficit is $30.15 
semi-mont'ily and this is the amount of re- 
lief to be given. (Any other items given 
are, of course, included.) 


SCHEDULES in use at present by public 
assistance agencies are based upon standards 
developed generally quite independently by 
each agency or relief category. Since there 
is no uniformity in the standards, money 
allowances for similar budget items are dif- 
ferent. Should the relief category determine 
the standards or the amounts to be granted? 
Or are we concerned rather with the needs 
of individuals regardless of the relief cate- 
gory? Whether a child is on the rolls of 
Home Relief or Aid to Dependent Children, 
his nutritive requirements and the cost of 
supplying his necessary food are 1ue same. 
An elderly person requires the same amount 
of fuel to keep warm in winter whether he is 
cared for by Home Relief or Old Age 
Assistance. Working children on the rolls 
of the Division of Veteran Relief have the 
same needs as those on Home Relief. 

The same principles and methods of bud- 
geting are as applicable to Aid to Dependent 
Children, Blind Assistance, Old Age Assist- 
ance, and Division of Veteran Relief as to 
Home Relief. True, there may be need for 
individual variations, as in case of the Blind 
and Old Age Assistance, but the essential 
principles are the same. If these principles 
are adopted by all public assistance agencies, 
then inter-agency procedures and policies 
can be simplified and administrative costs 
reduced. If the same standards are used, 
planning and rendering co-operative service 
can be more constructive and it is possible 
to interpret more satisfactorily the total 
budget to a family receiving more than one 
form of public assistance. 

Where families receive relief from more 
than one public assistance agency, matters 
are complicated, clients are confused, and it 
becomes an almost impossible task to work 
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out a budget which can be interpreted to the 
family or which will be a fair use of agency 
funds, unless the same basic standard allow- 
ances for similar items in the budget are 
used by all the agencies. The Home Relief 
Division of New York City has developed a 
method of co-operative budgeting that may 
seem complicated but does make it possible 
for the individual agency to give relief only 
for those individuals for whom it is respon- 
sible. For example, on a case carried co- 
operatively by Old Age Assistance and 
Home Relief: 


The Home Relief Division, using its regular 
semi-monthly allowance schedule, computes the 
budget and divides the total by the number of indi- 
viduals in the family in order to determine the share 
of the expenses for each person. The budget com- 
muted by the Old Age Assistance Division is fig- 
ured on a pro rata share basis for all items given 
commonly by the two agencies. Any special items 
which may be necessary in individual situations 
are added to the budget in arriving at the final 
estimate of expenses. 

In cases where therc is income from any source, 
each agency takes its pro rata share of such in- 
come. Old Age Assistance computes its budgets 
on a monthly basis. 

(For a budget worked out on this basis, see 
bottom of this page.) 


Home economists have presented budget- 
ing as the method for computing relief 
allowances. The community is now recog- 
nizing that a budget basis is the sound 
method of granting assistance because it 
takes into consideration the actual needs of 
the individual family in relation to an ac- 
cepted standard, and that providing ade- 
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quate assistance on such a basis leads to fair 
distribution of agency funds and conserva- 
tion of the tax-payer’s money. 

It has been stated that public assistance 
is based upon need and need is always indi- 
vidual, varying with different persons, and 
changing with the same person. In budget- 
ing one must consider eligibility for assist- 
ance, adequacy of assistance, discontinuance 
of assistance. Budgeting, therefore, cannot 
be regarded as a mechanical mathematical 
process. It is a vital and integral part of 
the whole problem of dealing with a family. 
Accurate application of the figures given in 
the allowance schedules is important in com- 
puting a budget for each family. Constant 
review of the family situation is the respon- 
sibility of the staff. Revision of the budget 
in conformity with any change in the situ- 
ation is one of the most important principles 
in budget practices. This leads to the 
mutual benefit of the relief recipient and the 
tax-payer, whether it means that budget 
deficits (and hence relief allowances) will 
have to be increased or decreased in the 
light of the changes. 

The budget should be regarded as an 
effective tool for planning to meet family 
needs, and for interpretation to families of 
the policies of the agency and its ability to 
provide for their needs. Within a welfare 
agency, there should be constant and inten- 
sive re-examination of present standards 
and methods and their effect upon relief 





Home Retter Bupcet (SEMI-MONTHLY) 


Family Composition Food Allowance 


Total Family Budget 


John 1865 $4.15 Food $10.00 
Mary 1880 3.85 Rent 11.25 
—- Fuel (cooking) 75 


$8.00 
+25% 2.00* 


$10.00 
(John, aged 73, receiving OAA) 


ight 
Household a .20 


(Divided by 2) 


65 


$22.85 
11.42 semi-monthly for H.R. recipient 


*In cases of families of two persons, 25 per cent additional is required to cover the cost of purchasing 


in small quantities. 


Otp Ace Assistance Bupcet (MoNTHLY—ONE PERSON) 


ns tine hUhiheeeeeeaeanedeseds ea emeasedasenkan $10.06 
Bae! cen ole anemmmcaneanitateestahet N73 [ pro rata share of H.R. budget 
Light . bo ébepkdereenieedenansananabennnsneranens .65 
Clothing . scion ah fi sd er la Wh nS ic it Se ae AE ee Ga mG 2.00 
Incidentals (minor ‘personal and household expenses) .. 1.50 


$26.15 per month for OAA recipient 


Total relief consists of a Home Relief grant of $11.42 semi-monthly plus an Old Age Assistance 


grant of $26.15 monthly. 
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recipients, with an eye to revising obsolete 
methods or replacing them with new ones. 

It makes all the difference in the world to 
a family to know that their needs are planned 
for individually and that, in setting down 
the figures, the investigator has their par- 
ticular situation in mind, and that their 
needs are being provided for to the extent 
that agency funds permit. I often wonder 
if investigators realize the opportunity for 
establishing closer relationships and sound 
family contacts which a detailed and careful 
interpretation of the budget offers. Do they 
realize the psychological effect upon families 
of knowing that there is interest in their 
situation to the extent of figuring out—indi- 
vidually for them—a budget to tide the 
family over during the period of distress? 
Usually the client’s most pressing need is 
financial. Therefore, his greatest interest 
and concern is with his budget. It is the 
rare worker who understands how vitally 
the family is concerned with what seem to 
her like common, everyday problems and are 
therefore taken for granted and treated 
quite casually. The limitations of the bud- 
get and the reasons for these limitations 
must be made known to the client. To 
inspire confidence, the situation must be 
faced squarely with him. If we can’t or 
won't help him untangle his pocket-book 
troubles, we can’t expect him to think we 
can help untangle other troubles. 

A negative attitude toward the budget is 
too often revealed by workers. What is the 
use of figuring a budget? We can’t meet the 
entire deficiency and people will only become 
more dissatisfied, so why bother to explain? 
The answer lies entirely in the way the 
budget is understood and discussed. Are 
families not entitled to know the extent to 
which the agency is providing for them? 
Think of the innumerable situations where 
relief recipients have used the whole check 
to pay up arrears on utility bills, or the full 
rent which is so often in arrears, or a good 
part of an old food bill, not realizing that a 
plan for spending the check was necessary. 

It is the home economist’s job to study 
family needs and practices, to formulate 
standards, to know costs, to set up the 
allowance schedules, to make revisions as 
necessary. It is also her job to interpret 
the budget to the staff. It is not sufficient to 
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distribute schedules and instructions for 
using them; she must teach the worker how 
to use them and how to explain them. 


IT is important that public assistance should 
be administered on a budgetary basis, and 
that the same standards and allowances 
should be established for all categories of 
relief. 

How confusing it must be to a family 
receiving assistance from Aid to Dependent 
Children and Home Relief to find that the 
food allowance for the A.D.C. mother is 
different from that of the adult daughter! 
Or that the food allowance of the Old Age 
Assistance recipient is different from that of 
a sister nearly the same age receiving Home 
Relief. How impossible it is to interpret the 
total budget allowance to a family when the 
fuel allowance of one division of public wel- 
fare is lower than that of another! Similar 
allowances and policies and methods of bud- 
geting should be established in all relief 
categories of public assistance, for these 
allowances involve the physical and mental 
health of human beings. 

We have seen that the standards for all 
items in the budget are established accord- 
ing to a similar pattern: all sources of infor- 
mation pertaining to each item are utilized— 
studies of consumption practices, consulta- 
tion with experts, discussions with low in- 
come families, and the judgment of trained 
home economists; local prices are collected 
for all commodities, averaged, and used as 
the basic price to be applied in establishing 
a'lowance schedules. 

Providing adequately for some needs and 
ignoring others results in the use of the 
allowance to meet the most pressing need of 
the moment. This is sometimes unfor- 
tunately referred to as mismanagement of 
funds. If necessary clothing items are not 
provided regularly in the budget, or in 
amounts to meet minimum requirements, is 
it unreasonable to expect that a part of the 
food money will be used to buy Johnny 
shoes or socks or trousers so that he can go 
to school, or to meet the deficit in the rent to 
prevent eviction? This may reflect in a 
breakdown of family health, since food 
allowances are designed to meet only ade- 
quate nutritional requirements and do not 
provide for any such margin. In the long 
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run this robbing of Peter to pay Paul 
results in greater expense to the taxpaying 
community. 

The budget must be planned for the indi- 
vidual family and allowances given in ac- 
cordance with individual needs. It is not 
sufficient for the worker to calculate the 
budget. He must be aware of individual 
variations and changing situations and be 
prepared to take responsibility for interpret- 
ing the budget to the family. 

Although public assistance recognizes needs 
and is bending every effort toward provid- 
ing for them, it is questionable whether 
many communities have as yet come to 
realize what relief means, the extent to 
which it is necessary, or its effect upon the 
individual. Communities haven't yet come 
to realize that the nutritional health of mil- 
lions of people is dependent upon the amount 
of relief provided, or that such factors as 
loss of skills, loss of morale, and general 
deterioration of the individual are all part of 
the relief situation. 

This lack of understanding of what relief 
means is reflected in a recent nation wide 
survey conducted by the American Institute 
of Public Opinion. This survey reveals that 
a majority of Americans think that persons 
on relief are already getting “as much as 
they should,” epitomized in the comment 
from a voter in New York, “to my mind 
relief is just what the word implies. It 
shouldn’t go any farther than lending a hand 
until those on relief can be shifted into 
private jobs.” Two voters out of three 
stated that in their opinion relief will be a 
permanent government responsibility. 

If relief is going to be a permanent gov- 
ernment responsibility, then is this nct an 
acknowledgment that the hand lent “ until 
those on relief can be shifted into private 
jobs” will have to be held out for longer 
than a brief period? On what facts or 
knowledge have these voters based their 
epinion? How many of them know what is 
included in the relief standard? How many 
of them know the hazards and dangers of 
inadequate relief? How many realize the 
costliness of inadequate relief ? 

It is to the advantage of every community 
to preserve the physical and mental health 
of its population. Education is necessary to 
help communities become aware of this. It 
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takes money to do this job but we know that 
money is forthcoming once the community 
is aroused and enlightened to the need and 
value of a program. True it is often neces- 
sary first to demonstrate to the community 
what can be accomplished and to publicize 
demonstrations. National and local health 
programs for the control and prevention of 
disease, hospitals for the care of the physi- 
cally and mentally sick, health centers and 
baby welfare stations as sources of instruc- 
tion, recreational centers, parks, and _play- 
grounds as places for stimulating better 
health, control of the water supply, sanita- 
tion, garbage disposal, street cleaning, police 
and fire departments—all contribute to the 
physical and mental well being of individ- 
uals. The public has responded to these 
programs and provision for funds for these 
purposes is taken for granted by the average, 
enlightened tax-payer. 

The extent to which relief needs will be 
adequately met depends upon: (1) the en- 
lightenment of the tax-payer as to what is 
included in a relief standard, and (2) the 
financial ability of the community to pay the 
bill. 

There will have to be continuing educa- 
tion of the community as to the objectives 
and practices of the public assistance agen- 
cies before adequate funds will be available 
to provide for minimum needs. If, on the 
present Home Relief case load in New York 
City, allowances for clothing and personal 
incidentals were included on a regular basis 
it would cost approximately one and a half 
millions of dollars per month. If a regular 
allowance was included for household re- 
placements—dishes, pots, pans, linens, and 
so on—it would cost approximately $90,000 
per month for these items alone, in addition 
to the millions per month now being spent 
for food, rent, fuel and light, and so on. 

The establishment of an adequate relief 
standard for all budgetary items is an ac- 
complished fact. Funds necessary to put 
this standard into operation have not yet 
been appropriated. os 

If widespread unemployment persists—if 
families will have to remain on relief for 
extended periods until employment can be 
found—then needs other than the most im- 
mediate ones will have to be recognized as a 
normal part of relief budgets. 
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The extent to which an agency will be 
able to meet these needs will depend upon 
the conviction of the tax-payer of the neces- 
sity for providing them. The extent cf the 
willingness of the tax-payer will depend 
upon the degree to which he has been en- 
lightened as to what are considered actual 
needs, what is included in each, and how 
these needs are or are not being met. Em- 


phasis will have to be placed upon the fact 
that the relief dollar is not swallowed up— 
never to be seen again—but that it goes 
right back into the community by furnishing 
the relief recipient with purchasing power, 
and in providing for health maintenance and 
community well being. As the tax-payer 
sees, understands, and approves, he will 
make the financing possible. 


The Interdependence between Home Economics and Case Work 


Elise de la Fontaine 


N these days especially, when maintenance 

needs constitute a high incidence of the 
problems presented to the case worker, indi- 
vidualization is at least one of the concerns 
of the case worker—how to determine the 
objective needs of a particular individual, 
with his health and work problems. The 
principles governing the budgeting of these 
needs and evolving methods of computing 
these budgets demand a training which a 
social worker does not usually have and she 
has to rely on those home economists and 
nutritionists who are interested in the spe- 
cialized area of family budgeting and man- 
agement of the marginal or low income 
groups. Because realities, however, are not 
wholly objective but are also defined by sub- 
jective feelings, the case worker has the task 
of deciphering how much these subjective 
feelings complicate a person’s management 
ability or nutritional needs. The fact that 
this is a highly skilled task makes even more 
important the home economist’s contribu- 
tion. The objective, individualized guide 
given to us by the home economist helps us 
not only to steer but to get our bearing as to 
whether the problem for the client is one of 
lack of knowledge or of insufficient money, 
or whether it is a subjective feeling about 
this particular problem. Because there is 
such a heavy subjective element in case 
work, although more and more understood 
and controlled (in other words, social case 
work is an art rather than a science), the 
case worker welcomes any reality or scien- 
tific standard that helps her measure the 
deviation between the concrete reality and 
the emotional reality. The budget gives the 
case worker a picture in terms of dollars and 
cents of the economic needs of an individual 
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family. With that as a guide, and the secur- 
ity she feels because this is based on sound, 
objective yet individualized data, the case - 
worker is free to try to understand what the 
client’s concern about income, management, 
and so on means. 

In times like these, it is only natural that 
the client should bring the economic problem 
as the most urgent even though the case 
worker understands that it can be, more 
than ever, a peg on which the client hangs 
his other problems or that it can be the 
intensifying factor in other problems—per- 
sonal or environmental. Moreover, we are 
not only dealing with the client’s subjective 
responses but with the worker’s—her reac- 
tions to money, to distressing situations, to 
the attitudes of the person in trouble. Her 
cultural, socio-economic background, her 
Gown experience in managing a family bud- 
get are involved. Social workers have 
struggled for the past few years to learn to 
control their emotions without doing vio- 
lence to the sensitivity to emotional re- 
sponses which brings so many of us into the 
field. If it were not for this scientific base— 
the budget—adjusted to the individual needs 
of the particular person or family, where 
should we find our guide? 

I do not mean to imply that this guide 
makes the case work problem an easy one, 
for there are still many other complicating 
elements in the process of seeking and giv- 
ing help even if the need is relatively clearly 
defined; but the budget is one differential 
that is of help in the diagnostic evaluation of 
the situation. A good case worker does not 
use the standard as a basis to regiment the 
client’s problems but rather to weigh more 
sensitively the individual’s often complex 
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needs. But, even with this standard sensi- 
tively used, it is not easy to be “ fair” to 
need. ‘The case worker often has subjective 
reasons for adding to, or subtracting from, 
budgets of particular clients. The doctor 
who prescribes a “ therapeutic diet ’’ because 
“well, the children could use a bit more” 
is not unfamiliar to us. The investigator’s 
choice as to whom to give a precious few 
dollars of her insufficient clothing allotment, 
the case worker’s ready picking up of a 
request for furniture, or extra carfare, in 
some families and deafness to the same re- 
quests in others are only too familiar to all 
of us. Rosemary Reynolds, in “ Partiality 
in Spite of Budgeting,” ! givés a vivid pic- 
ture of how in spite of the budget standard 
the case worker has to be constantly on 
guard not to allow her own feelings to inter- 
fere with justly and truly understanding the 
economic needs of a family. 

Only recently a worker asked to discuss 
with me her use of relief in kind. She said 
she had been startled to realize how often 
she gave an article of clothing which she was 
quite well aware was either shabby or not 
very appropriate to the request of the client, 
in spite of the fact that she is working in an 
agency where any request, if necessary, can 
be met through cash relief rather than relief 
in kind. As a matter of fact the agency has 
only a few clothing donations but she found 
herself drawing on these rather than allow- 
ing cash. An analysis by the case worker 
of her own reactions showed that often, be- 
cause of her own need to do something 
concrete for the client—when actually he 
was asking for more intangible case work 
service—she gave clothing that was neither 
needed nor wanted and certainly not the 
kind the case worker would ordinarily 
choose to give. Thus, instead of being 
helped, the client was hurt, rejected. It 
seems to illustrate that the handling of relief 
is fraught with the worker’s other problems 
and that relief in kind is even more so, be- 
cause frequently we do not apply the bud- 
getary standard if relief in kind is an “extra,” 
although it is certainly recognized that, if 
relief in kind is the major way of an agency’s 
meeting the economic need, it should and 
can be measured on a budgetary basis. 

Budgets reviewed constantly in relation to 


*Tue Famity, February, 1932, p. 317. 





HOME ECONOMICS AND CASE WORK 


prices within the community and always 
related to the health needs of the individual 
client, though important, are not the only 
contributions the home economist makes to 
the case worker. Knowing how much plan- 
ning, intelligence, and knowledge a client 
must have in order to meet his health needs 
on a minimum budget, the home economist 
can enrich the case worker’s appreciation of 
this difficult task and, by filling in her 
knowledge, increase her ingenuity in educat- 
ing the client. The problem of adjustment 
to lowered income, of managing on a mini- 
mum budget, is complex. While the client 
may know food values, he has not always 
had to relate them to cost as carefully as is 
necessary when he comes to an agency be- 
cause of lowered or entirely lacking income. 
Through insufficient interest in management 
problems, investigators and case workers 
often neglect avenues of service and possi- 
bilities for closer contacts. Ifa client is fairly 
free of emotional reactions to management, 
the case worker can contribute a lot through 
the educational channel if she has gained 
sufficient knowledge of nutrition through 
her consultation with the home economist. 
Almost daily a worker in a family agency, 
public or private, finds a puzzling case. 
Either she may not have realized that the 
client did not have sufficient means to meet 
minimum needs even though relief given 
appeared high or, on the other hand, the 
puzzling situation that had been attributed 
to lack of money may have really been due 
to other factors. 


The F family illustrates this: Two children 
are in a tuberculosis sanitarium and a third child 
is in a hospital with tuberculosis. Nurses and 
priests have called the agency asking for more 
relief for this family. The case worker too felt 
that it was a financial problem and that a quite 
adequate budget should be given to Mrs. F be- 
cause she had extra expenditures and so many 
concerns. The food she took to the children on 
her many trips to the sanitarium and the carfare 
to make the trips made heavy in-roads on the 
budget. ¥ 

The income came from three sources—private 
industry, NYA scholarship, and a Board of Child 
Welfare allowance. Everybody thought of the 
individual income rather than the total.. The pub- 
lic department was willing to supplement and did, 
but this did not seem to help. It was not until a 
close study was made of a carefully worked out 
budget, allowing for all the extras which were 
recognized, that the startling fact that Mrs. F had 
a more than adequate amount of money stood out 
in bold relief. This threw a new light on the 
diagnosis of the social problem, which was of vital 
importance to the treatment of the total situation 
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as the same factors indicated in the management 
area were found to be important factors in the 
whole family relationship, including the serious 
health problems. 


On the other hand, another large family was 
given a high amount of relief regularly and still 
could not manage. Constant requests for addi- 
tional relief made the worker feel that the family 
was demanding or poor managers. A careful 
study of the budget revealed that, although the 
sum given was large in itself, it was yet inade- 
quate to meet the needs of this particular family 
and that the family could not possibly live within 
the amount given. 

So often the size of the amount requested 
determines the case worker’s feeling of 
freedom in giving. Some workers meet 
small requests readily, with little conflict ; 
other workers feel that, if it is so small, the 
client perhaps can manage. Large requests 
frighten some workers and tend to close 
their eyes to the real need. If in some agen- 
cies the total budget or even the total food 
budget cannot be met, nothing is gained by 
turning oneself into an ostrich and closing 
one’s eyes to the truth, because after all 
burying one’s head in the sand only adds to 
the general confusion. The frank facing of 
the deficit can help us at least appreciate the 
client’s struggle and this in itself may help 
either to make it easier for the client or to 
sharpen our imagination in seeing whether 
the need can be met through other resources. 
For all these reasons the case worker is in- 
debted to the contribution the home econo- 
mists have made. 

It must be recognized that relief of need 
is dignified and has no hierarchy. Deter- 
mination of amount of relief should be based 
on a uniform standard in accordance with 
the needs of the individual rather than be- 
cause the relief is given under a particular 
category. For purposes of securing legisla- 


tion and funds, categorical divisions un- 
doubtedly have value but the child of a 
mother not eligible for A.D.C. and the 65- 
year-old man unable for some technical rea- 
son to qualify for Old Age Assistance have 
the same needs as many other individuals 
who are eligible for grants under specific 
legislation. Human beings cannot be divided 
into categorical problems and differentiation 
of grants on a problem basis is a violation of 
fundamental case work principles and con- 
trary to the spirit of the public welfare laws. 

Adequate relief has no hampering effect 
on people—inadequate may. The best safe- 
guard of public funds and people’s inde- 
pendence and social contribution is skilled 
demonstration of adequate relief when 
skilled and prompt investigation finds the 
need a real one. This is the next step. The 
need for an allowance that includes all main- 
tenance budgetary items can be interpreted 
as an “economy measure in the long run.” 
The majority of tax-payers and philanthro- 
pists are interested in people in need; it is 
ignorance of how best to help the people in 
whom we are interested, complicated by 
fears of their own, which is at the base of a 
good many of their resistances. It is our 
job not only to know what our clients go 
through and to learn ways of helping them 
but to share this knowledge with the com- 
munity. The specific methodology and tech- 
nic of helping is our job because it involves 
training and discipline which we choose to 
undergo, but the philosophy underlying 
these is no secret of the few and must be 
shared with those from whom we need sup- 
port, both moral and financial, and for whom 
it is and has to be of as much concern as 


for us. 


Editorial Notes 


Changing Emphases in Professional 
Education 


N 1936, 92 member agencies of the Family 
Welfare Association of America accepted 
1010 students for field work training related 
to academic work in professional schools 
and other educational institutions. Here is 
*“Personnel in Private Family Agencies in 
1936.” Summary Report No. 6 from the 1936 


Yearly Reports of Member Agencies. Family 
Welfare Association of America. 
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vivid evidence of the actual and prac- 
tical participation of family agencies in 
professional preparation for social work. 

Leah Feder has ably pointed out in 
“ Changing Emphases in Professional Edu- 
cation”? that this participation, if it is to 
be effective, involves much more than “a 
series of unrelated experiences, more or less 
routine and often of questionable educational 
value.” The field supervisor today must 
*The Compass. October, 1938, p. 10. 
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have “ not only skill in case work but teach- 
ing ability and responsibility for constant 
awareness of the relation between what 
the school teaches and what field work 
experience is giving to students.” 

Grace Marcus, Assistant Executive Sec- 
retary of the American Association of Social 
Workers, in a personal letter comments on 
some of the other points in Miss Feder’s 
article: 


In the first place it directly takes account of 
and indirectly makes a case for the active inter- 
play of various organized groups in the develop- 
ment of education. The more I see of the tend- 
ency of practicing social workers to project the 
whole problem of education upon the Schools, the 
more I am convinced that only by emphasizing the 
contribution which practice makes to education 
through its various channels can the present un- 
wholesome pressure upon the Schools to produce 
education like a rabbit out of a hat be reduced. 
When a social worker who is herself a profes- 
sional educator points out so neatly the active rdles 
of the national functional agencies, federal and 
state public welfare organizations, the A.A.S.W., 
and so on, in building the materials for education, 
a new and much needed stimulus is given to the 
social workers who are attached to these different 
groupings to see their own responsibility for an 
educational development which otherwise they 
might continue to demand the Schools should 
create for them! The objective, factual form of 
the paper is especially happy in giving reality to 
the existence of an interplay of contributions 
which the average social worker has had no chance 
to recognize. 
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In the second place the paper analyzes one im- 
portant problem-complex after another with an 
illuminating simplicity that should encourage the 
average intelligent [A.A.S.W.] member to under- 
take to find out more. It might so well have 
frightened the reader away from education as a 
hopelessly complicated specialty! We should be 
especially grateful for such an excellent introduc- 
tion to current problems in professional education 
and for placing them within our mental reach, 
Knowing just enough about them to realize how 
difficult they are to analyze and present, I bow 
to the skill which conceals the effort that must 
have gone into evolving these clarifying state- 
ments. Some of them unobtrusively take us 
beyond our present boundaries, for example, on 
page 21, second column, top, the sentence: “ One 
measures field work performance then in relation 
to the stage in the cycle that has been reached; 
first intellectual understanding, then a practical 
application of concepts that sets up the necessity 
for coming to grips emotionally with the situation, 
and finally a return to the intellectual use of that 
emotional situation which is what we mean by 
the mastery of reality.” The last part of that 
is a contribution! 


We have here then not only a clear state- 
ment of the responsibility of the profession 
for the content and method of professional 
education but suggestions as to ways 
in which effective participation may be 
achieved. The appiication of Miss Feder’s 
suggestions in continuous and consciously 
directed examination of education for social 
work holds enriching values for student, 
teacher, and field supervisor. 


Book Reviews 


Social Work Book-of-the Month 


OUR Community, by Joanna C. Colcord. 

What started as a revision of Margaret 

Byington’s pamphlet has developed into some- 
thing quite different—a 250-page book especially 
useful to non-professional or pre-professional 
students of social conditions. The characteristic 
feature of What Social Workers Should Know 
About Their Own Communities—a group of anno- 
tated questions—is retained. A comprehensive 
table of contents, new text and arrangement of 
material, specific suggestions for use and for 
graphic recording and reporting, lists of book and 
pamphlet citations, and a list of agencies men- 
tionea, with their addresses—all based on the far- 
reaching changes in the field of community organi- 
zation during the past decade—make up an indis- 
pensable volume for lay and student study groups. 
Any social worker will find it useful in studying 
areas that lie outside his own accustomed field. 
(Russell Sage Foundation, or THe Famrry, 85 
cents. ) 


HE Famriry: Past Anp PresENT: Edited by 
by Bernard J. Stern, Ph.D., for the Com- 
mission on Human Relations of the Progres- 

sive Education Association. 461 pp., 1938. 

Appleton-Century Co., New York, or THE 

FamIicy, $2.75. 

This book is sponsored by a Commission (so 
the preface states) “charged with the responsi- 
bility of helping young people with the urgent 
problems of human living which exist today.” 
The Family is one of a series of books offered to 
students, parents, and teachers (social workers will 
find themselves in one or more of these groups) 
dealing with various problems of human relations. 
Made up of excerpts from books and articles of 
some 125 scientists, novelists, anthropologists, 
philosophers, religious leaders, psychiatrists, drama- 
tists, and the like, it begins with family life in 
primitive societies. Sections on Our Family Pat- 
tern Develops, Sixteen Hundred Years in Europe, 
Concurrent Family Traditions : Chinese and Islamic, 
the Commercial Revolution in England (all this 
comprising the first third of the book) lead up to 
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American Historical Backgrounds, The Contem- 
porary American Scene, In Milltown, Mine and 
Metropolis, Down on the Farm, The Depression 
Strikes the Family, Life and Death, Current Ideals 
and Realities, and the final chapter on The Family 
Milieu. 

To sum it up this way is to indicate the chief 
short-coming of the book: the rapid succession of 
brief pieces of wisdom wrenched from their con- 
text and placed inorganically, one might say, side 
by side in a brilliant procession. But this is a 
source book carrying the defects of its virtues. It 
is to be used for an occasional dip, not a continuous 
swiin. 

Social workers who must continually not only 
enrich their understanding of the immediate 
urgency of the day’s work but must also con- 
tinually pull themselves out of it—which may be 
two ways of saying the same thing—will find re- 
freshment in The Family. Read Xenophon, “ How 
Isomachus Trained His Wife”; Sing Ging Su, on 
“The Chinese Family”; “A Negro Miner’s 
Family,” by Angelo Herndon; a bit from “ Tropi- 
cal Winter,” by Joseph Hergesheimer; “ Through 
the Eyes of Victorian Reformers,” by Wanda F. 
Neff; John Dollard, “The Family as Initial Cul- 
tural Influence”; Karen Horney, “ The Child in 
the Contemporary Family”; William F. Ogburn, 
“The Changing Function of the Family”; Martin 
Luther on Marriage; “ The Family in the Soviet 
Union,” by Mildred Fairchild; and “ The Family 
under Fascism,” by Alfred Meusel. And then see 
a client. You will come to the interview with a 
renewed understanding of the forces that have 
created him and you and a renewed determination 
not to be swamped by the day’s petty round of 
irritating duties and concerns. 


DorotHy EKLUND 


HE Man Takes a Wire: A Study of Man’s 
Problems in and through Marriage: Ira S. 
Wile, M.S., M.D. 277 pp., 1937. Greenberg, 

New York, or Tue Famiry, $2.50. 


This is interesting reading but definitely not a 
“must” book: such, at any rate, is this reviewer’s 
reaction. The author states in his preface, “ The 
present volume has been written with the desire to 
present a synthesis of the practical phases of male 
living in America and England.” Probably con- 
sistent with this ambitious choice of assignment is 
the fact that the book has many characteristics 
suitable to an abstract of an encyclopedia on the 
subject. The author gives recognition to a great 
many factors as entering into the “ practical phases 
of male living” but, because of the wide range of 
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subject matter considered, few are more than 
touched upon. The discussion is at most points 
so generalized as to be superficial and basic moti- 
vating forces are rarely delineated. 

The book holds the reader’s interest and will be 
somewhat helpful because of a constantly recur- 
ring thread of philosophy on the general nature of 
life and on the content of marriage as one of life’s 
most rewarding institutions. To illustrate: “The 
veneer of happiness is less important than the 
solidity of adaptations.” “ Character traits 
are subject to change. Personality is not static 
and characteristics approved today may pall 
tomorrow.” 

In considering the sexual relationship in mar- 
riage the author states that sex must be considered 
only as a part of the total personality, but he com- 
ments on it as though it were an isolated factor. 

Dr. Wile deserves commendation for carrying 
his chronological study through to old age rather 
than ending his observations somewhere in the 
area of maturity, as is so frequently done. He dis- 
cusses some of the implications of the climacteric 
and makes poignant observations on some specific 
features of old age for the man. 

Joun A. REIMERS 

Assistant Professor, 

School of Social Administration, 
Ohio State University 
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INTER-AGENCY SERVICE 


Directory of Family Welfare 
Agencies 


A list of qualified agencies to be used in 
correspondence on behalf of clients; for- 
warding centers for places over 5,000 not 
listed in the Directory. 


Full instructions for using the Directory and 
a discussion of what is involved in writing 
letters of inquiry are contained in the Intro- 
duction, reprints of which are 10¢. 


80 pages $1.00 per copy 


FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
or AMERICA 


122 East 22p Street, New York, N. Y. 
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LAN For MarriaGcE—AN INTELLIGENT Ap- 
PROACH To MARRIAGE AND PARENTHOOD: 
Joseph Kirk Folsom, Editor. 305 pp., 1938. 

Harper & Brothers, New York, or THe FAmity, 

$3.00. 

This book, an outgrowth of a course on Mar- 
riage and Family Life at Vassar College in 1937 
by the members of the regular faculty and that of 
the Summer Institute of Euthenics, was written to 
make available “ to all intelligent young people the 
facts and the ways of thinking which seemed to be 
useful and helpful to those who attended this 
series.” 

The seven authors who contribute to this volume 
analyze the modern family institution, love, mar- 
riage, parenthood, in their various aspects—socio- 
logical, cultural, psychological, and _ biological. 
The authors’ presentation is marked by charm and 
by refreshing directness. The book, stimulating 
to any inquiring reader and intended primarily for 
youth, may well be considered a guide in the solu- 
tion of youth’s puzzling and often perplexing prob- 
lems, recognizing, however, that many a youth may 
require more personal help in his strife toward a 
rounded adjustment. 

Provocative topics are analyzed with candor and 
directness; Professor Joseph Kirk Folsom refers 
to this as “exercise in realism” and this attitude 
is sustained throughout the volume. 
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Unlike many books on marriage, the subject in 
this volume is not treated abstractly or in isolation 
from the present social scene, but it is consistently 
related to economic, cultural, and_ sociological 
issues and trends. Prospective changes are sug- 
gested and youth is encouraged to modify and 
change social and cultural organizations which lag 
behind changing mores. The experience of change 
is generally charged with anxiety and often ap- 
pears threatening to many and the concept or wish 
for permanence is treated deftly by the authors in 
terms of continuity through change. 

The authors assert the values of the family in- 
stitution and they state their conviction about its 
continuity. The changing character of family or- 
ganization does not spell its dissolution, as some 
family sociologists fearfully contend. Some func- 
tions oi the family institution, such as joint eco- 
nomic activity and authority, wane while other 
functions of the family, emotional and psychologi- 
cal, are becoming increasingiy more important. 
Symptoms of instability and of discontent natural 
in the process of evolving changes within the 
family organization suggest the need for cor- 
responding changes in the cultural machinery. 
Civic organizations, such as the parent education 
movement, the consumers’ co-operative movement, 
the associated hospital plan, the United States 
Housing Authority, play a part in integrating the 
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new patterns of fami'y organization. Family wel- 
fare societies and youth organizations may lend 
their leadership in meeting rising community needs. 
The problem of family organization, to quote Pro- 
fessor Joseph Kirk Folsom, is “ community-wide 
and in many aspects a national problem.” Profes- 
sor Folsom recognizes that the problems of modern 
family organization cannot be solved without solv- 
ing other fundamental problems of modern civiliza- 
tion, economic and psychological, as these are 
closely interrelated and their impact on family life 
is apparent. 

The task of the present generation, suggests 
Professor Folsom, lies in “ becoming as inventive 
in the field of social organization and arrange- 
ments as former generations were in business or- 
ganization and mechanical technology.” 

DorsHA ZAMBROWSKY 


EW Horizons For THE Famity: Una 
Bernard Sait, Ph.D. 772 pp., 1938. Macmil- 
lan Co., New York, or THe Famiry, $4.00. 

Tue Famiry: A Dynamic _ INTERPRETATION: 
Willard Waller. 621 pp., 1938. Cordon Co., 
New York, or Tue Famity, $3.25. 

With the great increase in interest of college 
students in the study of Marriage and the Family, 
there exists a need for a sound and constructive 


book integrating the sociological and psychological 
contributions to the knowledge of family life. 
As social workers we are interested in contribu- 
tions to our thinking about the family in our 
constant striving for better understanding of family 
complexities. 

In New Horizons for the Family, a compre- 
hensive attempt is made to develop a broad philos- 
ophy of the family by study of the family in the 
past and present. Instead of the usual study of 
the family by periods, Miss Sait deals with the 
chief influences operative in family life, social 
organization, economics, sex education, and carries 
each aspect from primitive groups through its his- 
torical development. This method makes the book 
especially useful for reference. Full bibliographies 
are appended to each chapter. The text is replete 
with quotations from the outstanding contributions 
in history, anthropology, sociology, economics, 
biology, and psychology. Of particular interest to 
social workers is the author’s inclusion of several 
chapters on social welfare in which she gives a 
brief account of three White House conferences, 
of the creation and work of the Children’s Bureau, 
and of systems of the Mother’s Aid, concluding 
with a discussion of measures for safeguarding 
health in childhood. She discusses children in 
need of special care and protection, and the re- 
ciprocal relations between child welfare and social 
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welfare. She notes that the instability of family 
relationships has forced a recognition of the indis- 
pensable social services rendered by families which 
provide suitable and happy homes for their chil- 
dren. The critical evaluation of the present status 
of women is particularly valuable as reference 
material for students of the family. 

In dealing with population and birth control, the 
author points out the advantages, for the family 
and the social well-being, of responsible, voluntary 
parenthood. In discussing marital adjustments 
and the desirable achievement of a socio-psychi- 
atric attitude on the part of marital partners, the 
development of marriage clinics and family con- 
sultation centers is described. She notes the value 
of institutes of family relations as indispensable 
for their personal services as well as for the 
opportunities provided for research in the field of 
marriage and family life. 

Mr. Waller, in The Family—A Dynamic Inter- 
pretation, deals with the human nature aspects of 
family life in middle-class American life rather 
than the institutional or historical characteristics 
of the family. His approach is sociological, influ- 
enced by E. W. Burgess. The family is studied 
through periods of life experience: the childhood 
within the family, courtship, the first year of mar- 
riage and parenthood. Although Mr. Waller 
acknowledges the contribution of psychoanalysis 
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to the understanding of the family and individual 
maladjustment, he seemed to base his own inter- 
pretation on the development of attitudes through 
habit formation. 

Although New Horizons for the Family pro 
vides a ready reference book for material on the 
family, The Family—A Dynamic Interpretation 
does not very satisfactorily meet the need for an 
integrated study of the sociological and psycho- 
logical aspects of family life. 
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